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HAROLD SAMUEL 
(May 23, 1879—January 15, 1937.) 
By Ivor JAMEs 

HE passing of this great and loveable soul was a calamity and 

left a sadness in our hearts that will not easily be lifted. He was 

no ordinary man; in addition to his eloquence as an artist 
he had a bountiful nature, was lavish as a host, unsurpassable as a 
wit and possessed a gift of friendship that enriched the lives of all 
who were fortunate enough to receive it—and they were many. 
He was the kindest of men—there are those in every part of the world 
he visited who can bear testimony to this kindness. <A friend has 
written saying—‘ His life was filled with usefulness, always doing 
so much to help young artists, not only here, but in the Dominions, 
as I know well from what I heard on my travels,” 

My first recollection of Harold Samuel, at the beginning of this 
century, was how — when as a student he was playing with the 
College Orchestra the D minor concerto of Brahms—he sailed in 
on the swinging 6/4 rhythm, without announcing that the soloist had 
entered, but just joining in the impetus that had already been set in 
motion. For him the work had obviously begun with the roll on 
the tympani at the opening bar—thus, though I had not yet met him 
I learned my earliest lesson from him, the first of many, which never 
ceased, and the results of which even now continue to grow. 

At the end of our student days, some of us, feeling perhaps that 
music was something other than a mere means of livelihood, met 
fairly regularly to make our own music, the climax to most evenings 
coming when Harold Samuel went to the piano. 

His early days as a musician were spent in teaching, coaching, 
composing, accompanying and occasionally conducting; and for 
many years his responsibilities were heavy, for he had a number of 
relations dependent upon him, pre-eminent among them being his 
mother to whom he was devoted—a wonderful woman with a 
very rare personality. 

He gave many recitals before actually receiving the recognition 
which was his due, and (as the obituary notice in The Times said 
truly of him) he could not understand why an accompanist could not 
also be a soloist. However, the public has apparently decided that it 
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must not listen to such an one who dares to play solos, though the 
accompanist is usually the finest musician on any platform. 

So, after the war, he gradually gaye up accompanying and 
embarked on a series of recitals, which finally became all Bach recitals. 
He felt that Bach’s music is colloquial. A striking tribute to this 
view was expressed by a member of his audience at one of the first 
recitals he gave. He was playing the little prelude in D major and this 
man (not known to me nor I believe to Harold) was absorbed in the 
music, leaning forward with his mouth slightly open—when the last 
bar arrived he broke in with a loud “ Hear, hear ?—Samuel’s 
performance seemed as though he were discussing the music with 
his audience, and that remark struck me as being as big a compliment 
as could be paid to an artist. Many incidents of this kind could be 
related and must be,on some future occasion when space will permit. 

The first Bach week at Wigmore Hall in 1921 was a wonderful 
experience. Monday night’s concert was moderately well attended ; 
the audiences increased throughout the week—Friday night was 
practically full, and the last concert on Saturday afternoon was 
unforgettable. At about half-past two, half-an-hour before it was 
due to begin, a queue four or five deep had already formed of people 
trying to attend the concert, extending from the Box Office out into 
the street, past the “ Times Book Club,” and it actually turned up 
Welbeck Street fora few yards | [have never seen anything approaching 
it before or since, for any artist. The knowledge of this affected 
Harold’s playing in the finest way and those present will never 
forget that afternoon’s music. 

He gave many weeks of Bach in London and in America—the 
concerts were a marvel of variety, both as regards works and per- 
formance, and they remain for.me some of the most inspiring 
musical experiences I have ever received. 

He would never be described as a great pianist, but always as a 
great musician who used the piano for his ends, his mind forcing his 
fingers to do what it directed and the eloquence of his playing generally 
made one forget that technique existed; he never played as though 
he were giving a lesson but as if the music was a spontaneous revelation 
to him each time he performed it. 

As a chamber music player he was unequalled, and those whose 
privilege it was to play with him realized this. He was equally fine 
in all so-called “classics” and proved the belief that he was only 
a Bach player to be an absurdity. 

It was a rare joy to play, for instance, one of the Fauré pianoforte 
quartets with him, the gossamer texture, especially of the C minor, 
being quite indescribably delicate and sensitive. 








Reproduced by permission from a photograph by the late Herbert Lambert 
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Looking back over the years I feel that he is the greatest musician 
I have known. 

The range of his knowledge seemed to be unlimited, for as students 
many of us frequently heard him on informal occasions play long 
extracts from such works as the Beethoven septet and the posthumous 
quartets, which he knew very thoroughly ; but his interests did not 
end even here, for he was a devotee of Gilbert and Sullivan operas 
and I believe knew them all by heart—words and music. Many there 
are who will remember hearing him sing number after number at the 
request of his listeners, in a voice peculiarly his own, the diction 
being fair, but the breath control most original, for he was never at 
a loss when the lungs were empty but continued to sing while refilling 
them ! 


He was also a most amusing singer of comic songs and would 
act every line, these being in frequent demand at appropriate moments, 
when his listeners would be delighted with a large and varied repertoire, 
His own “ Three Little Pussy Cats” and “Cod Liver Oil” became 
classics of their kind at R.C.M. Union gatherings. 


It was wonderful to see how, when he entered a room, everyone 
would eagerly wave, all faces light up, all hope for a greeting or 
perhaps for some thrust of that very remarkable repartee for which 
he was so famous. 

There is not space here to cover adequately even a portion of the 
career of such a man, and I have not touched upon his travels abroad 
into America, the Dominions and Europe, where he spent the greater 
part of his last years playing, adjudicating and lecturing, 


Howard Ferguson, his closest friend and companion in recent 
years, has supplied me with some details of the tours abroad. 


Harold Samuel gave two weeks of Bach in New York—one nearly 
ten years ago, and the other in 1935 in celebration of the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the birth of Bach. During the same year 
he gave a week in London and what amounted to a week in Holland, 
i.e., he did six concerts on six consecutive days, dividing them between 
The Hague and Amsterdam. 


He played frequently in Belgium, besides making tours in Scan- 
dinavia and Holland, where he and Isolde Menges were great favourites 
with their sonata playing. 

In America he had engagements with all the big orchestras— 
The Philadelphia, Boston, New York Philharmonic, Chicago, ete. 
He was also engaged by Yale University to deliver a series of lectures, 
illustrating them himself, on the interpretation of Bach’s keyboard 
music. 
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He toured Canada, both as pianist and adjudicator; he went to 
South Africa many times as Examiner for the Associated Board, as 
performer, and as lecturer. It was in South Africa that his last work 
was accomplished, for he fulfilled an engagement to give a course 
of lectures under the aegis of the South Africa Universities Lectureship 
Committee. This Committee has since written “‘ The University feels 
that the world of music is the poorer for the loss of an outstanding 
personality, whose charm of manner, in addition to his musical 
genius, endeared him to a wide circle of friends and acquaintances.” 
Those Collegians who have seen last term’s MaGAzIne will have 
read of the exceptional success of these lectures. 


Later, he played at many concerts, apparently hopping from 
place to place by aeroplane. Even his amazing constitution must 
have been badly over-taxed for it was on the voyage home, when 
the ship was two days out from Cape Town that he was seized with 
the illness which in the end proved fatal. 


“Although his life was in the balance during the whole voyage, 
he weathered it in spite of appalling seas and storms, but had a serious 
relapse on arriving. He partially recovered and at his most urgent 
request was removed from Southampton (where he had been forced 
to remain until three days before Christmas) to his home in Hampstead, 
where he was able to spend a really enjoyable Christmas. Soon 
afterwards he gradually became unconscious and the end came 
peacefully on January 15. 

Some day when his life can be seen in true perspective an ex- 
perienced pen must write his biography, for it is one of real importance 
to music as well as interest to his friends. Never was there a more 
loveable man, never a more generous and kindly soul; his fun, wit 
and humour will bring untold happiness to all who recall it and will 
help to ease our sorrow at his going. His influence as an artist will 
last for generations. 





*Norr.—The violent storms that attended Harold Samuel’s voyage home 
continued to the last. The day of his Memorial Service at the Liberal Jewish 
Synagogue, Monday, January 18, was wild with wind, rain and darkness. But 
inside the Synagogue was a singular calm, in which the large gathering of 
his old friends and colleagues heard quietly the noble words of valediction 
spoken by Dr. Perlzweig, and the yet more eloquent beauty of Beethoven’s Hymn 
in the “Lydian Mode” from the A minor quartet, played with deep expression 
by the Isolde Menges’ String Quartet, who had chosen it because Harold Samuel 
thought it one of the finest pieces of music ever written. It was profoundly moving : 
a perfect rounding off of Harold Samuel’s fine life-work, and a “ Holy Song of 
Thanksgiving to God”’ for him who was now healed of his illness —Eprror. 
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WITH THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA IN GERMANY 
By Osric FYFE 


T the invitation of the German Government (through Herr 
von Ribbentrop, the German Ambassador in London) the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra toured Germany last November 

for ten days, giving concerts in nearly all the principal cities. This 
was the first time any English orchestra had ever officially toured 
Germany, therefore no pains were spared by the authorities to make 
it a success. Leaving London on November 11, we arrived in Berlin 
the following morning, where we were officially welcomed, photo- 
graphed and then taken to our hotel. Considerable amusement had 
been caused shortly after leaving Cologne, when one of the members 
of the orchestra, in trying all the various bells, switches and handles 
in the sleeping compartment, unknowingly pulled the safety chain, 
with the result that the train stopped until the officials realised what 
had happened. After breakfast in Berlin we left in coaches for the 
Rathaus (Town Hall), where we were given a civic welcome, following 
which we were shown the sights of the city, including the Cenotaph, 
Reichstag, Herr Hitler’s residence and the new Air Force building 
of 2,500 rooms, which the guide said was known as General Goering’s 
wardrobe, as 500 rooms are said to be used as offices and the rest for 
his many uniforms. We then went out to the Olympic City where the 
Games were held last year and from there to Potsdam, the old home 
of the ex-Kaiser, and to Sans Souci, the popular swimming resort for 
Berliners. The following day was spent rehearsing in the Philharmonic, 
the Queen’s Hall of Berlin. The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra came 
to hear us, but they were rather surprised at Sir Thomas’s methods 
of rehearsing. The concert at night was a brilliant success; Sir 
Eric Phipps (British Ambassador), Herr Hitler, Von Blomberg and 
General Goebbels being present. At the end of the concert the 
orchestra was given a tumultous reception, which was carried still 
further at the supper given for us by the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
which went on until the early hours of the morning. Next day we 
left for Dresden, arriving late in the afternoon, and as usual the hotel 
was flying the Union Jack in our honour and what was more usual 
it was upside down! The success of Berlin was repeated in Dresden, 
but the Opera House, whilst being a wonderful building, is, in my 
opinion, not suited for orchestral concerts, as it seemed to lack 
brilliance and resonance. After the concert we were given a reception 
in the Rathaus by the Governor-General of Saxony who, during 
his speech, said that in his opinion the responsibility for preserving 
the arts lay in the hands of England and Germany. Next morning, 
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after a short tour of the city—with much Nazi propaganda thrown 
in by the guides—we left for Leipzig. 

Leipzig is famous for its music and musicians; Bach, Mozart 
Mendelssohn, Reinecke and Nikisch are amongst those associated 
with it. Leaving the official party I went by myself to see what I 
could, first visiting the St. Thomas Church, where Bach was organist 
and Kapellmeister for so many years. Afterwards I went to the artistic 
centre where the Chief Law Courts of Germany, the University, 
Conservatorium of Music and the Gewandhaus are all situated 
together. The Gewandhaus is an imposing building, standing in a 
square with gardens and trees surrounding it. Outside are many 
statues of famous musicians; that of Mendelssohn, however, had 
been removed a few weeks previously by the Civic Authorities. 
The concert was held in the Gewandhaus and beforehand we were 
officially welcomed and shown over the building. The Concert Hall 
is on the first floor, the ground floor being nearly all foyer, lounges, 
etc. Behind the main hall is a smaller one where recitals and chamber 
concerts are held, and in one room is a carefully preserved music stand 
which was used by Mozart when he conducted there on one occasion. 

The concert over, we left for the station to take sleepers for 
Munich. Tere we were welcomed with the usual battery of 
photographers, press men and civic officials. Two days were to be 
spent here, the first being for relaxation and a trip to the Bavarian 
Alps. From Munich to Salzburg runs one of the new highways, 30 
miles of double carriage-way, with never a corner or bend ; wonderful, 
but very tiring and monotonous! We travelled the greater length 
of this road and then branched off to Tegernsee, where several hours 
were spent walking through beautiful snow-covered hills and forests, 
Munich has a famous museum where, at the time of our stay, a 
tremendous anti-communist exhibition was being held. I made a 
point of secing this, which was also seen by thousands of children 
every day and I was amazed at the extent to which the propaganda 
authorities will go to drive home to them the wonders of Nazism 
compared with their idea of Communism. The concert was given 
in the Tonhalle, quite the worst hall we played in ; I doubt if it had 
been built for concerts, as the echo was terrible. However, the concert 
was very successful in spite of this and here, as in Berlin, we had a 
reception as guests of the Munich Orchestra and many of the citizens. 

Our next town was Stuttgart, but as we only arrived in time to 
give the concert and left first thing next morning, we saw little of 
the city. A very kind thought was shown us by the Mayor, who 
presented us all with silver boxes of cigarettes as mementoes. From 
Stuttgart we went to Heidelberg, where we were shown the sights 
and then driven to Mannheim. Our concert was held in Ludwigshaven 
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in the Feierabendhaus. The audience here was very different to the 
others we had met, being composed mainly of employees from the 
various factories nearby. The hall belongs to them ; it is a recreation 
building, having a restaurant, billiard rooms, reading rooms, etc. 

From Ludwigshaven we went to Frankfurt-am-Main where we had 
a similar success and welcome and then went on to Cologne for our 
final concert. Here we played in the recently built Messe Halle, the 
interior of which is entirely of wood, therefore the acoustics are very 
poor, especially as it seats several thousand people. Herr von 
Ribbentrop flew over from London to join us at dinner and attended 
the concert and reception which the Mayor of Cologne gave us 
afterwards. 

Thus finished a very wonderful tour, which was another feather in 
the cap of the L.P.O. and its conductor. At all concerts Sir Thomas 
Beecham was presented with huge laurel wreaths, decorated with 
coloured ribbons having “ to our English friends ” or similar phrases 
written upon them in golden and silver letters, and in Leipzig he 
was presented with a facsimile of the manuscript of Bach’s B minor 
Mass. His bearing at all functions was worthy of the best traditions 
and he covered himself with glory by his tactful and humorous 
speeches. Had he not won fame as a musician he could have been 
one of England’s leading diplomats. 

The programmes were made up from the following works :— 
Dvorak : Rhapsody in A major, Symphony in G major. Haydn: 
Symphony in D, No. 5. Mozart: Symphonies Nos. 31 and 39. Elgar: 
Enigma Variations. Handel-Beecham : Ballet-Suite, — Sibelius : 
Symphony No. 2. Berners: The Triumph of Neptune. Berlioz : 
Roman Carnival. Vaughan Williams : Overture, The Wasps. Delius: 
“The first Cuckoo in Spring,” ‘“ Summer night on the river.” 
Rossini : Overture, La Scala di Seta. 

Throughout the tour the most popular items were the Elgar 
Variations and the Roman Carnival. The other numbers were all 
well received, but being in a different category from programmes 
usually played in Germany, I had the impression that they would 
be more fully appreciated on a second hearing. At present there 
seems to be a movement in favour of Bruckner, with Becthoven, 
Brahms and Wagner close behind. The colour of our wood-wind 
caused considerable surprise, especially the oboe playing, for the 
German method is to produce a tone on one line, clear and 
penetrating, with no vibrato such as our players use. 

The whole tour was remarkable for the thoroughness of the 
organisation, not one hitch occurring anywhere, and it was an 
experience I am glad to have had and one which I shall never forget, 
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By Txomas F. Dunuiti 

HAVE beside me as I write a charming little book by H. G. 

Newell, which has recently been printed for friendly circulation. 

It is called “ William Yeates Hurlstone, Musician and Man.”* 
Whilst to many present and some past Collegians the name of this 
composer may be almost unknown, the book recalls the personality 
and attainments of an old Scholar of the College who was an ex- 
ceedingly prominent figure in our midst from 1894 till 1906. 

I remember Hurlstone vividly because he was not only a fellow- 
Student for whom I cherished an almost idolatrous admiration, but 
because he and I were appointed together on the staff in 1905, to 
teach Counterpoint and Harmony when it was decided that an experi- 
ment should be made in giving instruction in these subjects in that 
(the historical) order. We were both far younger than any of the 
other professors, and were always described by Parry as the “ two 
babies of the staff,” and accorded delightfully affectionate greetings 
on that account. Alas, our association as colleagues was very short- 
lived. In January, 1906, I was sent to Australasia to examine for the 
Associated Board. I remember Hurlstone saying, at our last meeting 
before my departure, “I am so glad they are sending you and not 
me—I con/dw’t have done it.” He was at that time very much a sick 
man. He had a troublesome cough which, he told me, was greatly 
aggravated by the blackboard chalk which he had to use in his classes. 
We used to walk up and down Prince Consort Road together after 
lunch, for he always felt the need for fresh air before resuming his 
teaching for the afternoon. It was here that I said good-bye to him. 
I never saw him again. He died on May 30 of that year, while I was 
still away. 

Looking back upon our memorable student days Hurlstone’s 
dark visage and somewhat awkward presence, modest and unassertive 
though they were, seem to dominate the mental picture. Yet he was 
never willingly in the foreground, for he shrank from personal 
prominence. Mr. Newell tells us how careful he was to avoid any 
appearance of “ musicality.” ‘ He detested the fashion of long hair 
set by the foreigner, and his mother was constantly being required 
to snip off bits of refractory hair . . . to satisfy his fastidiousness on 
this point.” Nevertheless, despite this dislike of attracting attention 
to himself, he occupied a kind of supremacy amongst the College 
composers of his period—a period which must certainly be regarded 
as a fruitful one for English music, since his fellow-students included 
Coleridge-Taylor, Vaughan Williams, Gustav Holst, John Ireland, 
a a ee 


* William Yeates Hurlstone. J. & WW. Chester, Ltd. Price 6d. 
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Frank Bridge and others whose works were, later on, to become 
sO prominent in a larger musical world. 

Hurlstone was always regarded by Sir Charles Stanford as the 
most brilliantly gifted of his College pupils. He was one of those 
composers whose talents ripened early. I cannot recall a more remark- 
able case of mastery and maturity in youth, and it is little wonder 
that most of us, who were struggling by slow degrees to achieve 
some measure of self-expression in music, looked upon Hurlstone’s 
work with astonished admiration. We remember, in particular, his 
spontaneous Suite of Dances for orchestra (the first orchestral work 
he ever wrote), his Pianoforte Concerto (which he played himself), 
his remarkably effective Suite “The Magic Mirror,” and the two 
fine sets of orchestral variations, one on a Hungarian Theme, the 
other on a Swedish Air. We remember, perhaps even more clearly, 
certain examples of his chamber music, since further opportunities 
have been afforded us of getting to know their beauties. 

Hurlstone’s chief friends at the College were Coleridge-Taylor, 
whose work he greatly admired, and Fritz Hart, now Principal of the 
Melbourne Conservatorium of Music. With the latter, a vivacious 
young man whose sympathies and abilities were so enthusiastic and 
so many-sided, he enjoyed an intimate companionship which was 
obviously particularly inspiring to him. Despite these sympathetic 
surroundings the whole of poor Hurlstone’s life was a struggle 
against his two enemies—the only enemies he ever encountered— 
poverty and ill-health. When we remember this we can only marvel 
at his mental energy, the fertility of his invention and the mastery of 
technique which directed it. From the age of 16 onwards he was 
forced to teach (which he always disliked) and even after he had become 
known as a composer and pianist he was unable to shake himself 
free from financial embarrassments. But, as Mr. Newell tells us, he 
bore his troubles “ with a quiet patience and a ready smile. Not 
a grumble was known to pass his lips outside his family circle, and 
even they were not permitted to know all that was passing in his 
mind.” 

Hurlstone’s richest gifts as a composer are, I think, only revealed 
to us in his chamber music. He had all the great qualities which go 
to the making of a successful writer of ensemble works—abundant 
sympathy with players, genuine impulses which could readily be 
curbed and directed, and much resource in workmanship. It is sad 
to think that in recent years these compositions, most of which are 
printed and easily accessible, have been so neglected by concert- 
givers. Since his death the circle of Hurlstone’s admirers has not, 
indeed, widened as much as one expected it might do, It is hard to 
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say why. Good wine needs no bush, and one would hope, good 
music no trumpeting. The British musical ear, however, is slow 
and hard to capture, and possibly the quiet unobtrusive character 
of Hurlstone’s appeal has little of the mettle that summons the crowd 
and compels immediate admiration. 

He was very fond of wind instruments, as the scope of many of 
his early works shows. While still a Scholar at the College he wrote 
a Trio for piano, clarinet and bassoon, a Quartet for wind alone, 
and a Quintet for wind and piano, which was especially noteworthy. 
It is not generally known that his splendid Quartet for piano and 
strings (perhaps the best-loved of all his works) was adapted from 
this earlier composition, and I remember his telling me that he always 
preferred it in its original form. The later Sonata for bassoon and 
piano, probably the finest piece of bassoon-solo music of recent 
times, is yet another example of this predilection. 


Hurlstone attracted very special attention, of course, by carrying 
off the first prize in Mr. Cobbett’s first “ Phantasy ” competition, 
and one is glad to know that the fifty pounds he gained thereby helped 
to relieve him of some financial obligations. Mr. Cobbett himself 
has recorded a few interesting particulars concerning the birth of that 
beautiful little string quartet. Hurlstone was anxious to compete, but 
despaired of finding a suitable theme. “ One evening he took a long 
walk in the darkness when the four crotchets which open the work 
came into his mind, and, so to speak, set him going. He sketched 
out the work that night and completed it soon afterwards, just in 
time to send it in.” His Phantasy remains, I think, the most con- 
vincing example of that form which Mr. Cobbett’s long years of 
encouragement brought to light. 

Other chamber works which have won their way into the affections 
of a limited circle of pianists and string players are the Sonata for 
piano and violoncello, a highly notable and original conception, and 
the singularly fresh and engaging Trio in G, for piano, violin and 
’cello. It may perhaps be of some interest to mention that, a few 
years before the war, I had the pleasure of performing in this Trio 
at a concert of the Newcastle Classical Concert Society, and its success 
was so marked that I was asked to come the following year in order 
that the work should be played again. Those who know anything 
of the inherent conservatism of most chamber-music societies will 
realise what a triumph this was for a little-known British composition. 


Hurlstone was thirty when he died—a year younger than Schubert 
—and on his tomb, in Croydon New Cemetery, the inscription is 
a translation of the epitaph on Schubert’s grave: “ Music hath here 
entombed rich treasure but still fairer hopes.” 
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It may be that those of us who knew and loved the man hold 
his music in peculiar affection by reason of its strongly personal 
attributes. But we should like to share that appreciation with many 
more who have yet to come under the spell. To us, at least, his work 
and his memory are alike sweet. It is, perhaps, idle to speculate upon 
the things which so fine a musician might have done had he lived 
till to-day, and the place he might have taken amongst contemporary 
composers. One cannot imagine that he would have lost his love 
of frank melody, or allowed his art to be invaded by the almost 
unbearable discordances of some of the more fashionable writers of 
our time. However that may be I feel justified in saying, with the 
supreme creator of sonnets, that 

“Had my friend’s Muse grown with this growing age, 

A dearer birth than this his love had brought, 

To march in ranks of better equipage.” 


THE CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 
Or MUSIC FOR THE NON-LISTENER 
By Ratew NICHOLSON 


USIC-LOVERS and concert-goers cannot be expected to 

| V | attend every concert that is provided for them. It would be 

unreasonable to expect it for there are far too many. But 

there is a wonderful system nowadays by which, while we attend 

one concert, a noble and hard-working body of “ justices in eyre” 

(more commonly known as critics or “ special correspondents ”) travel 

from hall to hall and\attend all the other concerts which we have 

missed. Next day in our newspapers—or perhaps later in the week, 

when those present have forgotten some of the details—we are told 
exactly what happened at these musical gatherings. 

By the writers’ skill we can picture ourselves actually in the hall 
with them. We are, as it were, transplanted in a flash from our 
comfortable sofa to a sofa stall—mercly the difference between sitting 
down and sitting up. 

But last Monday I missed a concert which I particularly wanted 
to hear, not least because of a first performance of my old friend 
Rudolf Nuggett’s “Slavonic Rhapsody.” He wanted my opinion of 
his “tune” and I promised to be there. He would be sure to ask 
me what I thought. But I was ill—’flu had got the better of me 
and I was not even well enough to read at the time. 

However, I knew that I could get all I wanted to know from the 
reports of the concert afterwards, so fecling a little better a day or 
two later, I asked for all the papers likely to contain a notice of it. 


.,. 
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The doctor had warned me not to read much, especially anything 
likely to excite me and send up my temperature, but I disregarded 
the warning. I said I would only glance through the various reports 
—they would all be much the same but I liked to read them all. 

I started with two reliable “ dailies,” choosing first the Daily 
Echo :— 

“Last Monday’s concert at King’s Hall, given by the Philanthropic Orchestra 
before a crowded audience, was a triumph for conductor and orchestra alike. 
We had some of the finest playing ever heard in this hall. The performance of the 
symphony was well-nigh perfect. Every little nuance, the light and shade of every 
phrase, so clearly indicated by the conductor in his elegant and inimitable manner, 
were beautifully realised by the orchestra. Particular mention must be made of 
the excellent ensemble and flawless intonation of the woodwind. 

A. new work, ‘ Slavonic Rhapsody,’ by Rudolf Nuggett, who studied under 
Prof. Nbrzak in Prague, created a fine impression. This splendid work consists 
chicfly of a serics of reiterated JSortissimo chords of crushed 7ths and demolished 
sths played in split 2nds in various keys, suspended on a continuous pedal D, 
while cight trumpets play a counter-attack in augmented octaves—a wonderful effect. 

This was an evening of great music finely played—apart from a small lapse of 
memory on the part of the conductor (probably caused by his letting fly his baton 
a few bars before), which mislead a first violin into playing in a silent bar near the 
end of the overture to ‘ Coriolan’.” 


Nuggett had certainly created a good impression. I should think 
he was feeling pleased with himself—he had good reason to. I turned 


to the Daily Despatch. 

I read :— 

“T was only able to hear the last few bars of the overture and the Haydn 
symphony at last Monday’s Symphony Concert, which, it must be admitted at 
once, cannot be described as a good one. In fact, rarely have I heard this orchestra 
play so badly. In the symphony the ensemble and intonation, especially in the 
woodwind were particularly slovenly and very few people could have enjoyed 
listening to it. The conductor with fruitless and almost exasperated gestures flung 
himself at the orchestra with no response. Finding he could not obtain those 
fine shades of expression and subtle nuances in which he delights, he had to rest 
content to let the orchestra have its head and the music run its uncertain course. 

I did not hear the new work by Rudolf Nuggett, described as a ‘ Slavonic 
Rhapsody.’ This is the last word in self-conscious nonsense and drivelling inanity. 
To think that anyone with a reasoning mind could put such rot on paper makes 
one thankful for the music of the past. The ‘work’ had neither beauty nor form, 
thyme or reason. It was gbserved, however, that it finished on a common chord— 
this was afterwards discovered to be a mistake in the parts. It was given a moderately 
good performance, if somewhat on the fast side. 

In the Overture to *Coriolan,’ with which the concert began, there was a bad 
accident near the end when a trumpet who was not watching the conductor, 
played in a silent bar. After which the conductor flung his baton in despair into 
the stalls.” 

I put the paper down. Why ust this gentleman refer to obvious 
mistakes, I asked myself. Is it not painful enough for the player, 
without enlarging on it ? But I was beginning to get hot and excited 


and the doctor said I was to rest quietly. 
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I foolishly picked up Tbe Spotlight, which I saw lying at the foot 
of the bed and which I knew to be “ sensational.” But on the other 
hand they have a critic whose opinions are worth hearing and I opened 
the paper. After about an hour-and-a-half, during which time I had 
been right through the paper at least 16 times, I at last found the 
“music page.” It was contained in the following paragraph :— 


“DRUMMER DREAMS. 
FALLS ASLEEP AT CONCERT AND SENDS 
INSTRUMENT ROLLING INTO AUDIENCE. 
(By Our Music Crrric) 

Anunusual lapse on the partof the bass-drummer at last night’s Symphony 
Concert at King’s Hall occurred towards the end of the ‘ Coriolan’ Overture. The 
player had fallen asleep and the conductor, in his effort to give him his cue, flung 
his baton at him. 

The bass-drummer woke with such a start that he kicked his drum off its 
pedestal and sent it rolling down the platform, finally coming to rest in the stalls. 

Apart from the overture, the concert was interesting on account of the revival 
of Franck’s Symphonic Variations which have not been heard in London for 
several weeks. The programme also included two concertos, a symphony, a group 
of songs, and what is believed to be the first and only performance of R. W. 
Nuggett’s ‘ Slavonic Rhapsody.’ ” 

I was amused at the varied readings of some obviously minor 
“incident” in the Overture, but I had not after all a very clear 
impression of the concert as a whole and with two aspirins to assist 
me I turned hopefully to two Sunday papers—Tyhe Weekly Chimes and 
The Superviser. read the former :— 

“MUSIC OF THE WEEK 
Mr. Rupo.tr NuGcerr 

Hogworth in his treatise on the life and habits of the Slavonians remarked 
that racial tendencies creatéd a tribal aspect in all art, especially in the Eastern 
Countries of Europe, and influenced the works of the carly Czech composers up 
to and including the 3rd century—which influence, I have noticed, lasted even 
for five or six years longer than this. 

Schafarik, author of Slavonic Antiquities, has deduced from native traditions 
and other indications that the Slavonians occupied from a period long before the 
beginning of the Christian era until the 5th century A.D. the whole of the land to 
the North and East of the Carpathian Mountains, and probably also the region 
of the Lower Danube. Which confirms what I have often stated in these columns 
that Nérzak (most of whose works should have been written 20 years sooncr) 
and his contemporaries Heljck, Fortgenordic, Sloshemondinek and the celebrated 
Béc, whose ‘‘ Gemminstcinwurtlehoftman ”’ is perhaps the most inspired piece of 
music we possess, are all influenced by this North-Eastern aspect. Only a glance 
at a few bars of any of their works will reveal this. 

So with their pupils though in perhaps a lesser degree. Iam particularly interested 
in that country, and a composer who can by his compositions take me 
to the Carpathian Mountains is beginning to show that he knows his job. In Rudolf 
Nuggett’s “Slavonic Rhapsody’ which I heard by wireless from the King’s Hall 
last Monday, I did feel he had taken me as far as Brussels, or even Louvain, but 
there was always a strong flavour of Kensington Gore. The orchestra and conductor 
were, as usual, at the top of their form. The concert started 20 minutes late, ”’ 
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I remembered that Rudolf told me he was going to draw up a 
brochure containing his Press Notices. I wondered if he had begun. 
I was getting a little dizzy and I felt I might be going to have a relapse. 
But I picked up The Superviser—perhaps there would be an encouraging 
word or two for Nuggett :— 


“SYMPHONY CONCERT 
I understand that Mr. Rudolf Nuggett has started taking composition lessons. 
(His homework for last week, by the way, somchow got into the programme 
of the Philanthropic Orchestra’s Monday concert.) I suggest that when Mr. Nuggett 
gocs for his second lesson this week, he should ask his professor to explain the 
relation between harmony and composition—if any.’ 


At this point I remembered that the Evening Noise had a most 
respected and knowledgeable critic and I sent someone off to find 
the paper for me. 

I took two more aspirins and read :— 


“A BRILLIANT CONCERT AT KING’S HALL 
AUDIENCE SPELLBOUND 
(We regret that our Music Critic was suddenly taken ill with influenza, but we were 

Jortinate enough to secure the services of our Gossip Writer, who undertook to report on 

last night's music.—p.) 

‘The brilliant concert given at King’s Hall last night was indeed a gala occasion. 
At 8.15, the hour at which the concert was billed to start, there was an air of 
expectancy. ‘The platform had been tastefully decorated with an array of Spring 
flowers whose vivid tints were set in relief by the black coats and spotless white 
shirts of the orchestra, while the empty stalls were a sea of green. Who would 
fill those vacant seats? .. . 

. . « Gradually a transformation came over the scene. Lovely womanhood 
with male escorts soon changed the scene into one of glittering brilliance. 

I saw Mrs. Bigbury-Digbury dressed in ice-blue satin with masses of diamond 
bracelets, with her daughter, Elaine, whose naturally curly hair made so charming 
a frame for her pretty face. Elaine, you will all remember, came out recently— 
only to return again next day with "flu. So trying. 

Sitting near the Digbury’s were Capt. and Mrs. Erskine-Wallah, the latter 
wearing jade and silver moiré taffeta with a fan-shaped train coming out at the 
back just below the knees and a waist-long cape of blue fox fur that looked 
entrancingly expensive. Their pretty daughter, Gloria, safe home from her 
Mediterranean cruise, looked ravishing in a flame-coloured backless gown of 
ermine draped with parchment-tinted velvet. 

I noticed among the late arrivals Mrs. Fishook in a gold and silver brocade 
gown with chromium buttons and a row of worthless pearls round her neck— 
so sensible in a crowded place I always think. She had brought Mrs. Ogilvie- 
Woodbury-Newton’s third husband, who was wearing a stainless backless stiff 
shirt (with studless front) and an unusually cheerful expression. 

Another late arrival I noticed was Sir Beamish Thompson, the conductor 
of the orchestra, who reached the rostrum just before the overture started. But 
even he could not keep his attention on the orchestra until he had watched the lovely 
Mrs. * Mitche’ Mytchall-Mitchell, who had just made her entry into the stalls 
(wearing a beige tulle frock with frills over the shoulder in genuine jeune fille style) 
sately into her seat. 
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No one of importance entered during the overture but interest was aroused 
again during the 3rd movement of the ‘ Unfinished Symphony’ (I do enjoy this 
old favourite, by the way, don’t you?), by an amusing little incident in which 
“Tubby ’ Badshott, and his wife, Claire, were prominent. They had apparently 
got into the wrong row and it was delightful to see them renewing their acquaintance 
with the Cleethorpe-Woodwards in the row behind as they ‘ reversed’ out. And 
the shriek uttered by Faith Fingleton when ‘ Tubby’ (who is a good 16 stone) 
stepped on her toe, nearly drowned the violins in the orchestra. 

Among the bright young things I noticed Rosemary and John Askem-Oversoon, 
who spent their honeymoon this year at St. Moritz and whose success in the ‘ spot’ 
dance at the Hotel Splendide proved so popular. 

I forget the name of the orchestra—they all look so much alike to me.” 


Someone came into the room which had suddenly taken ona very 
misty appearance. People seemed to be moving about but sounded 
strangely distant. I was very feverish and my temperature must have 
risen several degrees. I swallowed some medicine and then seemed 
to be reading about the Fjord Motor Exhibition at the Talbot Hall 
in the Motor Perpetrolo :— 

“NEW MODELS 
By ‘ SPOKESWELL’ 

The new model that I noticed particularly—apart from the Singer with her 
ample body and her reputation for silent runs—has the picturesque name ‘ Slavonic 
Rhapsody’ and is designed by R.W. Nuggett. It is a nice little job, and quite cheap 
to run, requiring only a double orchestra with treble wind, and two brass bands, 
accommodation for which is provided at the back of the stalls. Easy access to the 
seats is made by doors at the sides and rear. Several keys are provided. This model 
is easy to start and has the advantage of silent changes of time. All trumpets are 
fitted with overhead valves and cornets with three pistons each firing alternately, 

The leads are all clear and suspensions effective. The job requires a leader who 
is equipped with a technique which enables him to travel at high speeds in 3rds.. .”” 

The paper had fallen from my hands . . . someone was removing 
my dressing gown .). visions of fifty conductors . . . hovering 

-over’ one®, =. timid’... . 2ndeavioline sansa CLitichmicmsnti 


was creeping out... 


THE R.C.M. UNION 


Reviewing Union affairs in the Christmas Term, the things which 
stand out are :— 

(1) The joyfully welcomed return to College of Miss Beatrix 
Darnell, restored to health after her summer’s leave of absence. 

(2) The sympathy shown towards me and my family by the 
President, Hon. Officers, and members at the time of my father’s 
death, and the beautiful wreath sent from the Union with words 
which we shall ever hold in grateful appreciation. 

(3) The kindness with which Miss Edith Wolrige Gordon and 
Mrs. Mortimer Harris undertook the secretarial direction, thus enabling 
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me to carry out the Committee’s mandate to edit the R.C.M. 
MAGAZINE. 

(4) Last, but very important, the party which Mr. and Mrs. R. 
Graham Carritt gave to Union members on November 27 with 
hospitality so radiant as to brighten all who came into contact with 
it. Their charming house at 19, Holland Villas Road, W.14, holds 
about half a hundred guests. The only cloud upon their well- 
planned evening was that a number of members who had accepted 
invitations were unable to reach their goal owing to a bad fog that 
suddenly came down. The programme of music stood as follows :— 


1. Sonata in D for two Pianofortes ... ts ye on --. Mozart 
Vioterra Yuri Marjorie ALEXANDER 

2, SONGS ... + a. “ My lovely Celia”? a0 Geo. Munro 

(arr. Lane Wilson) 

b. “ To Daisies”? br 500 aa 0 Quilter 

¢. “ Meine Liebe ist Griin”? ee «» Brahms 


e 


RicHarp Kyte 
At the Piano: VioLer BRIDGEWATER 


3. INTRODUCTION AND Varrarions on AN OrIGINAL Tueme (Opus 160) 


Schubert 
Joun Francis, Flute Minuicenr Sirver, Piano 
4. Soncs ... ++ a.“ The Cloths of Heaven” ob Thos. Dunhill 
b. “ Spring Sorrow”? ... Sex 5x0 -- John Ireland 
¢. “Bells of San Marie” bic «John Ireland 


Ricuarp Kyte 

5. a. Fivn Wavrzns rrom Opus 39 (arr. for two Pianos by the Composer) Brahms 
b, Tounnttion ... vee se aoe te ses Melan-Gueroult 
VIOLErTA Yumi Marjorre ALEXANDER 
Afterwards, Mr.’and Mrs. Carritt entertained their guests to a 
delicious buffet supper. Altogether this party was “ pastime with 
good company,” and the warmest thanks of the Union are due to 

the generous host and hostess. 

Marron M. Scort, 
Fon. Secretary. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN ABROAD 


Sir Hugh Allen, speaking first in German and then in English, 
presented the Royal Philharmonic Society’s gold medal to Dr. Richard 
Strauss on November 5, at the Royal Philharmonic Society’s concert 
in Queen’s Hall. 

The Annual Dinner of the Musicians’ Benevolent Fund was held 
on November 30, at the Savoy Hotel. Lord Ponsonby was in the 
chair. Mr. Lance Dossor, who last year was the first Englishman 
to win the Franz Liszt Prize at the Vienna Musical Festival, played 
piano solos after the dinner, 


ed 
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Dr. Stanley Marchant, Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, 
has been elected a Fellow of the Royal College of Music, 

Sir Landon Ronald’s house in London was burgled last November, 
when jewellery valued at about £400 was taken, 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. Gerald Hocken Knight, M.A., Mus.B. (Cantab.), F.R.C.O. (CHM), 
has been appointed organist and master of the choristers of Canterbury Cathedral. 

Mr. W. H. Gabb, A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O., has been appointed Cathedral organist 
at Llandaff. 

Mr. Stanford Robinson has been entrusted with the responsibility for the 
productions of full broadcast versions of Opera and operettas at the B.B.C. studios 
and has therefore relinquished the duties of conductor of the theatre orchestra. 
Works. 

A performance of Coleridge Taylor’s “ Hiawatha”? was given at Kingsway 
Hall, on October 10 by the Kingsway Hall Choral Society. 

The first performance in England was given on October 11, at Queen’s Hall 
(Cortauld Sargent Concerts) of the Intermezzo from Eugene Goossens’s “ Don 
Juan de Manara.”’ 

Arthur Bliss’s Sonata for Viola and Piano was played at Grotrian Hall on 
October 19. 

At the B.B.C. Symphony Concert on October 21 Vaughan Williams’s ‘“ Sea 
Symphony ”’ was conducted by Dr. Adrian Boult. Mr. William Parsons was one 
of the soloists. 

“A Simple Symphony” by Benjamin Britten was performed at the Boyd 
Neel String Orchestra’s concert at Wigmore Hall, on October 30, Mr. Ralph 
Nicholson, Miss Nora Wilson, Mr. James Whitchead and Mr. Julian Hemingway 
are among those playing in the orchestra. 

“St. Paul’s Journey to Melita,” by George Dyson, was performed on October 
31 at Goldsmith’s College, New Cross, by the Goldsmiths’ Choral Union. 

Hurlstone’s sonata for violoncello and piano was played at AZolian Hall on 
November 4, and again atthe same Hall at another recital on December 17, when 
Frank Bridge’s sonata for ’cello and piano was also given. Miss Kathleen Markwell 
was the pianist on the latter occasion. 

Holst’s setting of Psalm 148 was sung by the Philharmonic Choir at their 
concert at Queen’s Hall on November 11. Another item in the programme was 
the “ Song of Wisdom,” from Stanford’s Bible Songs. 

Holst’s St. Paul’s Suite was played by the Haigh Marshall Orchestra at /Zolian 
Hall on December 4. Mr. Alan Bartlett is the leader of the orchestra, 

The Westminster Abbey Special Choir gave a programme on December 7 
of anthems composed for several coronations, beginning with Parry’s “1 was 
glad” (without the “ Vivat” recitatives which are ceremonial in character), 

Among the items sung by the Fleet Street Choir at their concert at Wigmore 
Hall on December 7, were Charles Wood’s setting for women’s voices of “ The 
Nymph’s Fawn,” H. G. Ley’s “ Manx Folksong,” Vaughan Williams’s “ Wasgail 
Song,” and three settings of Elizabethan poems by E. J. Moeran. 

At a violin recital at AZolian Hall on December 14, “The Lark Ascending,” 
by Vaughan Williams, “‘ Caoine”? and “ The Leprechaun’s Dance,’’ by Stanford, 
“ Planxty,”’ by Charles Wood, and “ Pastoral,” by Herbert Howells, were among 
the works played. 

Benjamin Britten’s ‘‘ Temporal’? Suite for oboe and piano, was played for 
the first time at the Adolphe Hallis Chamber Music Concert at Wigmore Hall, 
on December 15. Miss Natalie Caine was the oboe soloist. 


EE ra 
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Parry’s “Blest Pair of Sirens,” was given by the B.B.C. Choral Society at 
Qucen’s Hall, on December 17, at a concert in aid of the Musicians’ Benevolent 
Fund, under Mr. Leslie Woodgate’s direction. Miss Marie Wilson and Mr. Stuart 
Robertson were among those who assisted. 

“What’s become of the Fairies ?”? an Adventure for Children of all Ages, in 
Two Acts, with music, by Gladys Corlett, began at the Piccadilly Theatre on 
December 21, Among Old Collegians in the Orchestra were Miss Gladys Corlett 
(piano), Miss Madge Dugarde (violin), Miss Norah Wilson (viola), Mr. James 
Phillips (violoncello), Mr. Julian Hemingway (double-bass), Mr. John Francis 
(flute), Miss Joy Boughton (oboe), and Mr. Ralph Nicholson (tympani and per- 
cussion), 


OrGan. 

Dr. Harold Darke gave five Bach Recitals on the Thursdays in October, at 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill. 

Mr. Henry E. Wilson Bave a recital on November 25 in the Parish Church 
of Paddington (St. James’s), on the re-opening of the organ. On December 9 
Dr. Thalben Hall Gave a recital there, 


SINGERS.—Opura, 

At Sadler’s Wells the following Old Collegians have Sung parts in opera: 
Mr. Roderick Lloyd as Pistol in “ Falstaff,” ; Mr. D, Morgan Jones as Rudolph 
in “ La Boheme ”?; Mr. Tudor Davies in the name part, and Mr. Roderick Lloyd 
as King Henry, in “ Lohengrin’? ; Mr, Morgan Jones as Alfred and Mr, Tudor 
Davies as Kisenstein in “ Die Fledermaus ”; Mr. Tudor Davies as Walther von 
Stolzing in “ Die Mcistersinger,”” 

Mr. J. B. Gordon produced “ Carmen”? and Die Meistersinger ; Mr. Clive 
Carey produced “ Aida” and « Die Fledermaus.” 

Mr. Keith Falkner sang in a programme of Church Cantatas given by the 
Bach Cantata Club in St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, on October 6. The 
oboe parts were played by Mr. Leon Goossens and Mr. Horace Halstead. 

Mr. Helmar Fernback gave a song Recital at the Grotrian Hall on October 8. 
In his programme were included “ B’en as a lovely Flower” by Frank Bridge, 
and Three Greck Poems by Arthur Benjamin, “ The Flower Girl,” “On Deck,”’ 
and “A Wine Jug.” 

Mr. Topliss Green Gave a song recital at AZolian Hall on October 14. 

Miss Sarah Fischer sang in “ Boris Godounoy ” in the British Music Drama 
Opera Company at Covent Garden on November 27. Mr. William Parsons also 
sang at Covent Garden in the title role of * Pickwick.” 

Miss Olga Haley and Mr. Keith Falkner sang in Berlioz’s « Romeo and Juliet ” 
at the Philharmonic Concert on December 3. 

Mr. Falkner sang in a selection from parts 2 and 3 Of the “ Messiah” at the 
Children’s Concert at Central Hall on December 5. Dr. Sargent conducted. 


Convucrors. 

Mr. Constant Lambert conducted an arrangement of his own of a New version 
of Beethoven’s Ballet, “ Prometheus,” at Sadler’s Wells on October 13. This was 
the first performance, 

Mr. Leslie Woodgate conducted a performance of “ The Tempest ”? by Purcell, 
at Wigmore Hall, on October 20, Among those taking part were Miss Jean Old- 
aker and Mr. Cuthbert Mathews. The Overture is in the Library of the 
Royal College of Music, entitled “A M.S. Overture for Strings,” headed “ Over- 
ture in Mr. P. Opera,” and signed “ Mr. H, Purcell.” As it does not belong to 
any other of Purcell’s works of the Kind then termed Operas ”” it has been con- 
jecturally ascribed to “ The Tempest.” 
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Dr. Adrian Boult conducted Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah,” sung by the Royal 
Choral Society, on November 28. 

Dr. Malcolm Sargent resumed his direction of the Cortauld Sargent Concerts 
at Queen’s Hall on December 8 and 9. 

A string orchestra conducted by Mr. Reginald Jacques gave its first concert 
at Grotrian Hall on December 17. Mr. Edwin Benbow played the piano part in 
Bloch’s Concerto Grosso. Among Old Collegians playing in the orchestra were 
the Misses Ruth Pearl, Irene Richards, Nora Wilson, Margot Stebbing, Vera 
Canning, Gladys Corlett, and Mr. Ralph Nicholson. 

Mr. Reginald Goodall conducted the Handel Society at their concert given 
at the Royal College of Music on December 17, when the work performed was 
Brahms’s Requiem. Miss Mabel Ritchie and Mr. William Parsons were the soloists. 
Mr. Ronald Onley led the orchestra. 


ConcerT SERIES. 

BririsH Music Movement. The opening meeting of the second season took 
place on September 25 at 12, Douro Place, Miss Veronica Mansfield sang British 
and German songs accompanied by Mr. Cecil Belcher, and Miss Mary Noble 
played the piano, A Chamber Concert took place on October 22, at 46, Grosvenor 
Street, W.1, when Mr. Arthur Alexander was one of the artists; songs by John 
Ireland and by E. J. Moeran were sung. A Sonata for Two Violins unaccompanied, 
also by E. J. Moeran, was played. Miss Marjorie Alexander was the pianist at 
the meeting on November 18 which took place by kind invitation of Miss Veronica 
Mansfield at 21, Hyde Park Gate. On December 1 (at 46, Grosvenor Street) Mr. 
Kendall Taylor played Bach’s Organ Toccata and Fugue in D and a group of 
modern pieces for the piano by Frank Bridge, Gustav Holst, and L. G. Orrey. 
Miss Freda Swain played the piano part in her own “ Summer Rhapsody ”’ for 
viola and piano, the first public performance. Miss Veronica Mansficld sang a 
group of songs by Cornelius, and a modern group which contained songs by 
Stanford, Herbert Howells and Frank Bridge. The last concert of the year was 
given on December 11, at 6, Audley Square, in which Miss Veronica Mansfield, 
Miss Rose Morse, Miss Ursula Boase and Miss Frederica Hartnell took part, 

SourH Prace Concerts. Frank Bridge’s Phantasy was played on October 11 ; 
Mr. John McKenna sang on October 22; Mr. Charles Draper and Mr. Richard H,. 
Walthew played in Walthew’s trio for piano, violin and clarinet, and in Harold 
Samuel’s ‘Three Light Pieces for clarinet and piano; a quartet by Bliss was given 
on November 15 ; the British Quartet, of which Mr. A. Bartlett and Mr. E, T’om- 
linson are members, played on November 29; the Rawlins Quartet and Mr. R. 
H. Walthew took part in the concert on December 6; the International Quartet 
in which Mr. Bernard Richards is the violoncello, played on December 13, and 
the English Madrigal Choir was conducted by Mr. A. Foster. One of the items 
on the programme was Goossens’s second sonata for pianoforte and violin. 

Leacuz or Arts. Mr. Stuart Robertson and Miss Audrey Piggott gave a 
song and violoncello recital on October 17. Miss Ruth Holmes (piano) took part 
in a recital on November 28. : 

Arnoitp GotpsporouGH Concerts. Mr, Goldsborough began a series of con- 
certs in Queen Mary Hall on November 3, with a Bach and Handel programme, 
followed on December 1 by “‘ Acis and Galatea.” 

Mr. Arnold Goldsborough (organ) and Miss Iris Lemare (conductor) assisted 
by the Carlyle Singers and a string orchestra performed Handel organ concertos 
and a capella Music in St. Sepulchre’s Church, Holborn, on November 4 and 11. 

Tue Sr. MicHaet’s Suxcers AnNuaL Musicsu Festivar. This Festival, 
which took place from November 9 to 14 in St, Michacl’s Church, Cornhill, began 
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with an organ recital at 1 p.m., by Dr. W. H. Harris. At 6 p.m. the programme 
contained “‘ Praise the Lord, O my Soul’”’ by Cyril Rootham (first performance), 
“Three Choral Hymns ”’ by Vaughan Williams, and “ Ring out, ye crystal spheres ”’ 
by Harold Darke, with Mr. William Parsons as the soloist in Parry’s ‘‘ Lamentation 
of Job.” On November 10, Dr. Harold Darke gave an organ recital ; on the 11th, 
the programme began with Harold Darke’s Fantasia for strings, followed by a 
Bach Aria and then Brahms’ Requiem, in which Dr. G. Thalben Ball played the 
organ. On the 12th, the works included Stanford’s “* Magnificat,” Vaughan Wil- 
liams’s Mass in G minor, and Four Motets by Harold Darke ; Miss Marjorie Avis 
was one of the soloists. On the last day “ Isracl in Egypt’? was conducted by 
Dr. Darke. ‘The Misses May Bartlett and Grace Bodcy sang in it. 

Concerts oF Contemporary Music. The first concert of the eleventh season 
took place on November 13, at Broadcasting House, when Vaughan Williams’s 
new Cantata “ Dona Nobis Pacem” was performed. Miss Sybilla Marshall and 
Mr. Victor Harding were the soloists, the composer conducting. Mr. Emlyn Bebb 
joined the soloists in a first performance of Kodaly’s “Te Deum,” conducted 
by Dr. Adrian Boult. 

Worxkinc Mrn’s Cottecr, CRowNDALE Roan, N.W.1. Mr. Frederick Thurs- 
ton played in clarinet sonatas by Brahms and Bax on November 24; the Rawlins 
String Quartet and Mr. Cyril Smith (piano) played on November 15 ; and on 
the 29th, Miss Meriel St. Clair sang. 


PIANO. 

Miss Kathleen Long was one of the artists at a concert of the works of Bernard 
van Dieren given at AZolian Hall on October 7. ‘The International Quartet (Mr. 
Richards, ’cellist), played and a chamber orchestra was conducted by Mr. Constant 
Lambert. 

Mr. William Murdoch played the piano in Brahms’s piano quartets at Queen’s 
Hall on October 17. 

Mr. Franz Reizenstein played the piano in a Stravinsky-Hindemith programme 
at Cowdray Hall on October 13 for the London Contemporary Music Centre. 

Miss Helen Perkin gave three recitals in the autumn. On October 22 she included 
Four Preludes of her own in the programme ; on November 12 the programme was 
made up entirely of her own compositions, and among the artists assisting were 
Mr. Gordon Walker (flute), Mr. Frederick Thurston (clarinet) and Mr. Aubrey 
Brain (horn). The works performed were: (1) Phantasy for String Quartet; (2) 
Trio for violin, violoncello and pianoforte ; (3) Five Songs ; (4) Episode for piano- 
forte; (5) Spring Rhapsody for violin and piano (first performance); and (6) 
Pastoral Movement for flute, clarinet, horn and string quartet. On December 8 
she gave a piano recital of classical works. 

Piano recitals given during the autumn included one by Mr. Lloyd Powell on 
October 23, at Grotrian Hall; by Miss Jean Norris at AZolian Hall on the same 
date ; by Mr. Aubyn Raymar at Wigmore Hall on December 5 ; by Mr. Norman 
Tucker at Wigmore Hall on December 11 ; and by Miss Pamela Norris at Grotrian 
Hall on December 14. 

Mr. Frank Merrick assisted the British String Quartet (Mr. Alan Bartlett, 
second violin, Mr. Ernest Tomlinson, viola), at Grotrian Hall on October 24. 

Miss Mary Noble played at the Recital Club at 7, Addison Crescent, on Novem- 
ber 17. 

Mr. Herbert Fryer played Bach’s piano concerto No. 10 in D minor at the first 
of Angel Grande’s Three Concerts on December 2 at Wigmore Hall. 

Miss Hilda Rockstro was the pianist in a piano and ’cello recital at the Lecture 
Hall, Lingfield Road, Wimbledon, on December 11. 
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INSTRUMENTAL. 

Mr. James Whitehead gave his first violoncello recital at Wigmore Hall on 
October 2, assisted by Mr. Norman Tucker ; Mr. Charles Groves was the accom- 
panist. 

Miss Thelma Reiss played the violoncello at the London Museum Concert 
on November 11. 

The English Ensemble (Miss Kathleen Long, piano, Miss Rebecca Clarke, 
viola), gave a concert at Zolian Hall on November 13. 

The Isolde Menges String Quartet (Mr. Ivor James ’cello), gave a Beethoven 
string quartet concert at Wigmore Hall on November 20. 

Miss Beatrice Harrison gave a ’cello recital at Grotrian Hall on November 25, 
accompanied by Miss Margaret Harrison. 

Mr. Loris Blofeld and Mr. Norman Tucker gave a violin and piano recital 
at Grotrian Hall on October 9. 

The Whinyates String Quartet (Miss Seymour Whinyates, Miss Dorothy 
Everitt, Miss Veronica Gotch, Miss Helen Just) gave a recital at Wigmore Hall 
on October 14; played at the Tottenham Music Society’s concert on October 11 ; 
at Westminster School on November 11, and at Woodford Green Subscription 
Concert on December 10. 

Mr. James Phillips and Mr. Norman Tucker gave a ’cello and piano recital 
at Leighton House on October 2gth. 

The Macnaghten Quartet (Miss Olive Richards, ’cellist), played at /Zolian 
Hall on October 27. 

A pianoforte and violin recital was given by Miss Marjorie Few and Miss 
Evelyne Pearson at The Recital Club, 7, Addison Crescent, on December 10. 

Miss Dorothea Aspinall played the piano at the Lily Payling Concert at the 
Albert Hall on December 12. Miss Aspinall gave a modern English recital at the 
B.B.C. on December 18, when she played ‘‘ Theme and Variations” by E. J. 
Moeran, “‘ Slow Dance”’ by Herbert Howells, and ‘ Variations on “ The Tin 
Gee-Gee,” by Hugh Bradford. 


Winp. 
Mr. Leon Goossens was the soloist at the Beecham Sunday Concert at Covent 


Garden on October 11. \, 

At the Adolf Busch concerts at Queen’s Hall on October 26 and 30, the follow- 
ing Old Collegians took part in the Brandenburg Concertos : Mr. Claude Hobday, 
double bass, the Misses Evelyn Rothwell, Nathalie Caine and Joy Boughton all 
played the oboe, Mr. Paul Draper, bassoon, Mr. Aubrcy Brain and Mr. E. Chapman 


the horn. 
Mr. Leon Goossens played oboe solos at the Royal Choral Socicty’s concert 


of Carols which took place on December 19 with Dr. Malcolm Sargent conducting. 
Among the songs were “ Lullay” from “ Bethlehem’? by Rutland Boughton, 
carol “‘ Welcome Yule,” choral song “ Jerusalem’’ and Festival Song by Parry. 
Miss Vera Parker Crook was the accompanist. 


Pupits’ Concert. 

Mr. Gerald and Miss Margarct Galsworthy gave a pupils’ concert at Grotrian 
Hall, on December 5, which included items for chorus and orchestra, violin, ’cello 
and piano solos. 


Music AND PuysicaL TRAINING. 

The English Dance and Folk Song Socicty arranged a week-end Course from 
October 23 to 25 at Cecil Sharp House for musicians who play for dancing and 
gymnastics. The Course had the approval of the Royal College of Music, and was 
directed by Dr. Vaughan Williams and Miss Imogen Holst. 
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Lecture RECITALS. 

Mr. Frank Howes gave a lecture recital on English Folk Music at King’s College, 
London University, on November 5. 

Mr. Graham Carritt gave lecture recitals on “‘ Twentieth Century Spanish 
Music”? at King’s College, London University, on October 22; on “ Modern 
Tendencies,” at Reading Music Club on November 11, and on “ Music of Northern 
Burope”’ at Wycombe Abbey School on November 16. 


ScHOooLs. 

Eron.—Mr. William Murdoch took part in a piano and violin recital on Sep- 
tember 26 in School Hall. Dr. H. G. Ley gave organ recitals in College Chapel on 
October 18 and November 15. Mr. Kennedy Scott’s Choir gave a concert in 
School Hall on October 31. Among the part-songs were three by Stanford : 
“ Shepherd Doron’s Jig,” “ Heraclitus,” and ‘ Corydon, arise.’” The Eton College 
Musical Society gave a concert on December 15. Among the items performed 
were: Stanford’s “ Songs of the Fleet,’’ part-song ‘‘ Heraclitus,’’ and song “ The 
Monkey’s Carol’; and Walford Davies’s “The Three Jovial Huntsmen’’ con- 
ducted by the composer. 

Lancinc.—A performance of Bach’s B minor Mass was given in the great 
chapel at Lancing on December 5 conducted by Mr. Jasper Rooper, the Lancing 
organist. ‘The first sopranos were provided by the girls of St. Michael’s, Bognor, 
and the boys’ choirs of Lancing, Hurstpierpoint, Ardingly, Worksop and Denstone, 
contributed members to the other parts. 

Sipcor.—The Masque in “ Dioclesian’? by Thomas Betterton and Henry 
Purcell, was produced by Mr. Robin Orr at Sidcot School on June 13, 1936; Miss 
Margaret Lloyd led the orchestra. As a demonstration of what is done by and 
for pupils in English Schools to-day, this production was taken to the Seventh 
World Conference of the New Education Fellowship, held at Cheltenham from 
July 31 to August 14. 

Srows.—A large part of Bach’s B minor Mass was given in Chapel at the time 
of evening service on December 6. Dr. Leslic Huggins was the conductor. 

WusrMInster.—At the School Concert on December 18 the orchestra played 
Vaughan Williams’s Fantasia on ‘ Greensleeves,’’ and the choir sang Holst’s 
Fantasy on an Old Carol entitled ‘‘ Christmas Day,” and a carol “ Christmas Song ”’ 
arranged by Holst. Other works performed were Jane Joseph’s Morris Dance for 
orchestra, and two songs, “ I'en Green Bottles”? (Yorkshire) and “‘ The Swazi 
Warrior’? (regimental Marching song), arranged by Thomas Wood. Dr. Charles 
Thornton Lofthouse conducted. 


PROVINCIAL 


Sr, ALbAN’s.—The Whitsuntide Music Festival at St. Alban’s Abbey (May 
31, 1936), had Mr. Arnold Foster for its honorary conductor. The Whitsuntide 
Singers and Players (founded by Gustav Holst) performed the music. On Whit- 
Sunday the Processional Hymn was “‘ Hail thee, Festival Day,’’ by Vaughan Wil- 
liams, the Te Deum in G being by the same composer, orchestrated by Mr. Foster 
for the occasion. After Evensong the chorus sang “‘ Let all mortal flesh keep 
silence,” by Holst, the Folk-song ‘‘ Matthew, Mark, Luke and John,” and the 
Cornish Carol ‘‘ This have I done for my true love,” both arranged by Holst. 
On Whit-Monday at Evensong the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis were sung 
to Vaughan Williams’s setting. 

ARINGDON.—Miss Marjorie Avis assisted in a Bach Recital at St. Helen’s 
Church, on June 24, 1936. 
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Bracxroor.—Mr. Herbert Howells was the adjudicator at the Blackpool 
Competition Festival for the Choral Societies in the third week in October. 

BournemoutH.—Sir Landon Ronald conducted the concert given by the 
Municipal Orchestra on September 23, when his own arrangement of the suite 
from Bizet’s “‘ L’Arlesienne’’ was included in the programme. On October 8 
the Colour Symphony by Arthur Bliss was played, and on December 17 a per- 
formance was given of “ The Wasps ’’ Suite by Vaughan Williams. Miss Beatrice 
Harrison was the soloist in Haydn’s ’cello concerto in D on October 29. 

The Whinyates String Quartet (Miss Seymour Whinyates, Miss Dorothy 
Everitt, Miss Veronica Gotch and Miss Helen Just) gave a chamber music concert 
for the Bournemouth Musical Society on November 21, Charles Wood’s Quartet 
in D being one of the works played. 

CampripGe.—Miss Dorothea Aspinall played the piano at the Guildhall, 
Cambridge, on October 24, and with Miss Audrey Piggott for the Spanish Socicty 
at Cambridge on October 31. 

HuppersFrietp.—The Huddersfield Choral Society celebrated its centenary on 
October 2 and 3. The concert on the first day was distinguished by a performance 
of a new work by Vaughan Williams written for the occasion called “‘ Dona Nobis 
Pacem,”’ for Soprano and baritone solo, chorus, orchestra. 

Miss Pamela Norris gave piano recitals at the Market Hall, Tonbridge, on 
October 20, and at the Old Palace, Maidstone, on October 27, with a Commentary 
by Miss Joan Bickers. “‘ Amberley Wild Brooks’? by John Ircland was among 
the items on both programmes. 

SHerrierD Musicau Festiva. Vaughan Williams’s “‘ Sea Symphony ’’ was 
given on the opening day, October 21. Mr. Keith Falkner was one of the soloists 
in Beethoven’s Mass and Bach’s Magnificat. 

WincuHeEstTer.—Miss Audrey Piggot (’cello) and Mr. Harold Rhodes (piano), 
gave a recital at the Guildhall, Winchester, on November 5, accompanied by 
Mr. Robert Irving. Mr. Rhodes played his own sonata in E minor as one of the 
items on the programme. 

Dr. Dyson gave a lecture entitled “ Jane Austen and Music”? at the Deanery, 
Winchester, on October 1. 


\ FOREIGN 
Europe. 

Beriin.—Vaughan Williams’s Suite for viola and orchestra was one of the 
works performed at an “ English Evening’’ given by Herr Leo Borchard and 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra on November 5. 

1.S.C.M. Paris FestrvAt.—Among the works recommended by the selection 
committee of the British section of the 1.$.C.M. for the consideration of the inter- 
national jury of the Socicty’s Paris Festival next June are: Constant Lambert’s 
concerto for piano and nine instruments, Christian Darnton’s piano concerto, 
and Elizabeth Maconchy’s second string quartet. ‘The section has also recom- 
mended a violoncello concerto by Franz Reizenstein. 

Haydn Wood’s violin concerto was broadcast from Brussels on November 29. 

Under the auspices of th British Council Miss Thelma Reiss made a Con- 
tinental Tour in the autumn beginning on November 16 at Gdynia, and from 
there going to Poznau, Lyc 7 Cracow, Warsaw, Lodz, Wilno; then playing 
for the Warsaw Radio, relayed from Wilno. November 30 she played at Riga. 
On December 3 at Helsingfo-s, and on December 7, 9 and 14, at Tallinn, Tartu, 
and Kovyno. Miss Reiss was assisted by Mr. John Hunt (piano). Their programmes 
included Beethoven’s sonata in A Major, Brahms’s sonata in E Minor, Bax’s Sona- 
tine, Chopin’s sonata in G Minor, and Bach’s Suite in C Major for violoncello 
alone. 
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AMERICA, 

New Yorx.—Mr James Friskin gave a piano recital on October 17 in the 
Town Hall, 113, West 43rd Street. He and Miss Kate Friskin gave a recital for 
two pianos on January 2, 1937. 

A performance of Vaughan Williams’s “‘ Job’’ was given at the Lewisohn 
Stadium Jast August. The first concert performance of this work in America took 
place at Carnegie Hall, New York, on November 26. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Dr. Malcolm Sargent, who went out to the Antipodes in the autumn, con- 
ducted for the Australian Broadcasting Commission, within six weeks, seven 
public orchestral concerts, two choral-orchestral programmes, two choral con- 
certs, and four matinees for children, at Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide 
and Perth. Dr. Sargent travelled over 3,000 miles by air. 

CANADA. 

Mr. R. de H. Tupper conducted an orchestral concert given by the Conserva- 
torium Orchestra of McGill University in Moyse Hall, Montreal on May 28. 

Mr. Evlyn Howard-Jones, who was in Canada last year and gave a course in 
piano-playing at ‘Toronto, has been invited to return there next summer. 


BIRTHS 


LarHam. On November 23, 1936, at 29 Emperor’s Gate, S.W.7, to Sylvia 
(née Stubbs), wife of Richard Latham, a son (Richard Mere). 


MARRIAGES 


RiciimMoNnb—JACKsonN. On November 14, 1936, at Christ Church, Chelsea, 
Mr. John Vernon Richmond to Miss Margaret Elsie (Sara) Jackson. 

McDonaLp—A.iuM. On December 10, 1936, in London, Mr. C. M. 
McDonald, Peking correspondent of the “ Times’? to Miss P. M. Allum of Mill Hill. 


OBITUARY 


CUTHBERT EDWARD OSMOND 


The promise of a brilliant career has been cut short by the death of Cuthbert 
Osmond. He was “ discovered’? by the late Archdeacon Carpenter, who told 
me he had heard him play the organ at Alderbury, near Salisbury, and that the 
boy (he was but 14) had that which could not be bought for money. He played 
to me on the Cathedral organ, and justified all that the Archdeacon had said. His 
improvising was delightful, and in every way he showed himself a sensitive musician. 
He came to me for lessons, and immediately took up the duties of Assistant Organist 
of the Cathedral. I had no anxiety when leaving him to take my place, for although 
inexperienced, he showed resource as an accompanist, while always being ready 
for those emergencies peculiar to a Cathedral organ-loft. He possessed the rare 
gift of a beautiful legato touch, and although not brilliant as an executant, he 
never failed in anything he was set or set himself to do. 

At the age of eight he was already a good enough musician to play the organ 
at children’s services. He took his Mus. Bac. at Durham when he was twenty-one ; 
four months later he got his A.R.C.O. with the highest marks ever obtained in 
that examination. In 1926 he took his F.R.C.O. ; was appointed music master at 
Bryanstone School two years later, and in 1931 became organist of St. Alban’s 
Abbey. 

I had the advantage of his help for some ten years, and shall ever remember 
him with gratitude and affection. He had a very delightful personality, treating 
difficulties as a joke, while overcoming them with ease. His sunny nature endeared 
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him to all, and he has left countless friends to mourn him. He was a devoted son, 
and it is infinitely pathetic to add that his mother was buried on the day before 
his death. His father died some years ago, leaving him a responsibility which he 
fully realised, and never failed to honour. He leaves his widow with two young 
children. As a Collegian, his fellow students will remember him with affection, 
while their sympathy with his family will be deep and sincere. He was buried 
(aged 32) on Friday, January 15, 1937, under the shadow of the Church wherein 
his genius was discovered. 

W. G. Atcocr. 


KATHERINE EVERETT 

Katherine Everett had a singularly able and wide-minded personality. Her 
chief devotion was to music, and she kept it in the forefront both of her own 
life and of the lives of her pupils. 

I was fortunate enough to know her relations with them, both in her music 
school at Wimbledon and the school at Manor House, Limpsfield, which she took 
in 1922, She had previously been an inspector for the Board of Education ; but 
though offered a permanent inspectorship she fortunately decided not to accept 
it but to devote herself entirely to her teaching. 

I had been once or twice to Wimbledon, and enjoyed hearing her pupils play ; 
but my chief recollection (and a very happy one) is of her work at Limpsfield. The 
school stands out in my memory as one in which music was given to the children 
in a musical way. The school life was permeated with music and the enjoyment 
of it. I used to go down pretty regularly to talk and play; the girls were always 
as keen as could be, and ready to prepare any illustrations that 1 might wish for, 
and to do them well. 

One great point in Miss Everett’s teaching was melody-making—a subject 
in which she was carly in the field. Besides teaching her own pupils she also trained 
the choral class ; but I always felt the most valuable feature of all her work was 
that she loved music and taught others to love it as she did. Her school girls can 
never forget this, and it must have made music a living thing to many of them, 
It is sad that we must now think of the school without her earnest and enthusiastic 
personality to direct its musical life; but her work most surcly lives after her, 
She has shared with many generations of her girls the true appreciation of the 
highest in music, which shone in her own sincere artistic spirit; and that will 
never fade from the mindy of those who knew her. 

Ei. R. Daymonp. 


REVIEWS 


THE ELEMENTS OF MUSICAL COMPOSITION. By C. H. Kitson. PP. 144. 

Oxford University Press, London. Humphrey Milford. 1936. 5/- 

A student who has been through a course of harmony and counterpoint 
and wishes to become a composer, is likely to be, for a time at any rate, at a loss, 
He searches a library for books on composition and finds Vincent d’Indy’s ** Cours 
de composition musicale” (if he can read French) too long, and Stanford’s little 
masterpiece too short and perhaps too advanced. 

Such a student and his teacher, Professor Kitson has in this book made his 
debtors, the one for sound advice in a difficult field, the other for much useful 
material in the form of exercises. 

The book really falls into two parts. It begins with chapters of a gencral nature 
On texture, common technical errors and misconceptions, and the development 
of taste and style. Then come seven chapters, with exercises, on composition, 
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vocal and instrumental: the former including the “ Art Song”? and the part- 
song, the latter initiating the student as far as “simple ternary forms”? in instru- 
mental music. A final chapter is given to hints on the larger forms. 

As Professor Kitson rejects the Stanfordian theory that the student should 
begin with “ Strict Counterpoint,” it is a pity that the early pages discuss the 
practice of the 16th century. The first half of this chapter, in fact, is the least effec- 
tive part of the book and might, one thinks, have appeared as an appendix ; better 
still, if it could also have been compressed to make room for some expansion of the 
admirable remarks on pianoforte writing. 

The warnings against common technical errors are the obvious fruit of long 
teaching experience; but here again we have some intrusive sections, on the 
Polyphonic Period (with which Professor Kitson has dealt elsewhere), and on 
“modern work,” with which the book professes not to concern itself. 

Here and there the individual teacher will agree to differ; as for instance 
when he reads “ The beginner should first jot down the rhythm he wants in blank, 
then a figured bass, next the actual notes of the melody, and finally fill up the 
score. It seems somewhat odd to conceive of the actual tune last. Soon the mind 
will thins of all these factors simultaneously, but at the start this is the right order. 
If the rhythm and harmony are not satisfactory, the time spent upon the tune will 
be wasted,” Certainly: but ought not the student to be able to add simple har- 
monies to a tune before he is allowed to begin this stage of composition at all ? 

There is surely a slip when Brahms is credited with the invention of the type 
of variation which develops a scrap of the theme on the harmonic basis of the 
theme, Is not c.g. No. 9 of the Diabelli Variations a case in point ? 

Some misprints have escaped notice, and an index of topics and musical ex- 
amples would have been serviceable. 

So much for fault-finding. There is, of course, far more to praise, though 
the praising can be done in fewer words. The hints are practical, the examples 
pertinent and ample, the exercises well-planned. The chapters on the various 
song forms are especially good; so are the notes on that tricky business, the tex- 
ture of the Pianoforte Trio ensemble. A student who has worked through the 
exercises should find himself well-equipped in more than the elements of his craft : 
the title of the book is as modest as its price. F.H.S. 


FLOURISH FOR A CORONATION. By R. Vaughan Williams. Oxford Univer- 

sity Press. 1/-. 

This flourish is not merely for trumpets, though resounding fanfares speed it 
on its exultant course, but for choir, orchestra and organ. ‘The smooth tones of 
this last set the scal of majesty upon a verse from Chaucer, which comes after a 
strenuous and resplendent setting of Biblical words. We have a ceremonious 
treatment of the 136th Psalm, as is fitting at the crowning of a king. But just as in 
the Coronation ritual itself ceremony is broken down by the shouts of the 
Westminster Scholars, so here the resumption of the animated opening music 
of the flourish is swept aside by loud shouts of “‘ God save the King,” and it is 
only after a fanfare of trumpets that the voices can recover a definite pitch and 
sound their final chord on as brilliant a chord of D major as ever brought a festive 
work to a triumphant end. This aural pageant by our Musician Laureate will first 
be heard at the Royal Philharmonic Society’s celebration of the Coronation at 
their April concert. JeyeG 


CITY IN THE WEST. By Cyril Rootham. Oxford University Press. 1/3. 

It is not difficult to guess which is the city apostrophized by Jasper Rootham 
and hymned by his father in a setting for chorus, string orchestra and harp. And 
if there was any doubt the dedication to the Bristol University Chorus, Orchestra 
and Conductor would remove it. The opening chords deliberately avoid any 
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suggestion of a definite key, but the voices gradually evoke the vision of the city, 
with its sounds as well as its sights, into a massive D flat. Then the part writing thins 
out as visions are distinguished from reality. But once more the voices resume their 
homophony as the poet remembers that nothing is lost and that such thoughts 
are a permanent possession. And so the composer can build to his climax and 
emerge into the broad confident light of a clear C major chord. Nevertheless, the 
general feeling of the short cantata is nostalgic, and it comes as something of a 
shock to those who know how closely Dr. Rootham in his life-work at Cambridge 
has identified himself with that place to light upon so personal an expression of 
feeling for the home of his fathers. B.H. 


SEX IMPRESSIONS FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO. By Bernard Shore. Joseph 

Williams, Ltd. Books 1 and 2. 1/6 each net. 

It is usually a matter of difficulty to find pieces that are of interest, and which 
are at the same time helpful to beginners on the Violin. In Six Impressions (two 
books), Mr. Shore has admirably succeeded in filling both these requirements. 

His pieces are progressively arranged, combining simply and clearly single 
and slurred bowings on the open strings, and his method of left-hand fingering 
is equally well judged and graded. 

The piano accompaniments are at once illustrative of his apt and imaginative 
titles and furthermore of his good musicianship. 

Mr. Shore should certainly continue this excellent series. S.W. 


SONGS FOR SOPRANO AND MEZZO-SOPRANO. Selected and edited by 

Albert Howe. Published by W. Paxton & Co., Ltd. 1/6 each. 

Under the capable editorship of Albert Howe, Messrs. Paxton are issuing a 
long series of songs and arrangements, published separately and graded in difficulty, 
for different voices. The printing is clear and the price moderate. The following 
songs from the series by Collegians have been received for review. 


“Karoo CraDie SonG.’”’? By Thomas Dunhill. 

Of moderate difficulty—flowing and graceful in style—suitable for the study of 
mezzo voce singing—needs a sensitive control of tone gradation to phrase 
adequately. 


“TwirtcutT.” By E. J. Mberan. 

The words of this song are by John Masefield, and the title affords a definite 
clue to the atmosphere of reflective melancholy, which E. J. Mocran, using a 
modern harmonic idiom, has well pictured in the vocal melody, and in the colourful 
pianoforte accompaniment. 


“Green Montu.”’ By Albert Howe. 

A gracefully balanced and lilting song—has a freshness associated with the 
Spring time. Some enharmonic changes need care on the part of the vocalist, 
but their unexpectedness adds charm and variety. 


“Drink To Me On ty.” Arranged by Albert Howe. 

Musically and commendably simple is the accompaniment which Mr. Howe 
has added to the well-known words and melody. 

Other numbers in the series, not by Collegians, have also been received. 


“Grve Unro Tue Lorp.” By Granville Bantock. 2/-. 
“Tue Betts Or Yourn.” By Granville Bantock. 2/-. 


Dusrs: “Ar Tue Sprine,” “Srar Dust.” By C. M. Campbell. 2/-. 
E.AS, 
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“ CRADLE SONG.” By Robin Milford. 2/-. Oxford University Press. 

The composer has indicated the lullaby swing with his slow two-beat rhythm 
—the melodic line has a pleasingly varied inflexion, but an unusual continuity, 
which certainly sets singers a task to phrase with the requisite smoothness of 
tone flow to express the tender charm of William Blake’s words. Mr. Milford 
has wiscly Jeft a great deal to the instinctive imagination of a sensitive singer in 
matters of tone gradation and expression generally. H.A.S. 


MUSIC RECEIVED 

From the Oxrorp Unryzrsrry Press (Humphrey Milford), London, 1936 :— 
“WHEREFORE TO-NIGHT SO FULL OF CARE”: Four-part Song for 

S.C.T.B. Poem by Robert Bridges. Music by Gerald Finzi. pp. 8. Price 5d. 

Mr. Finzi belongs to the true line of English choral composers. In justness of 
word-setting and dignity of style this song is a scion of Parry’s motets and 
cantatas. A more lyrical fecling, however, pervades the texture, and Mr. Finzi is 
very characteristically himself in his terseness of expression. The song builds 
up to a fine climax. This is music which both singers and audience will enjoy. 


THREE SHORT ELEGIES for S.C.T.B.: (1) Life a right shadow is, (2) This 
world a hunting is, (3) This life, which seems so fair. Poems by William 
Drummond. Music by Gerald Finzi. pp. 14. Price 8d. 

The gloomy mood of these poems is matched by music bleaker in style than 
that of the Bridges’ setting mentioned above, but not less effective in its own way, 
From J. Curwen & Sons, Lrp., London, 1936 :— 

CHANSONS POPULAIRES DE L’ANCIENNE FRANCE. Collected and 
edited with Pianoforte Accompaniments by Gustave Ferrari. pp. 41. Price 2/6. 
In his Preface M. Ferrari explains that these ‘‘ rondes are short action pocms 

sung to an easy tune, or clse sung in chorus, whilst the children, holding cach 

other by the hand, dance in a chain, or ‘ronde.’? This custom dates back to 
great antiquity, The Greeks had similar dances.” 

His charming collection should please adults and children alike, since it knits 
together history and folk lore with the pungent poems and tunes that children 
love. <A little girl once said she could not bear ‘‘a flat-faced tune.” Intending 
singers can be assured these tuncs have excellent features and the French poems 
are not too difficult for young English tongues. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN AT HOME 


APPOINTMENT 
The Council have the pleasure to announce that Mr. Paul Beard, 
Leader of the B.B.C. Orchestra, has joined the College Staff as 
Professor of the Violin, with special reference to Orchestral playing. 


LIBRARY NOTES 
THE PARRY ROOM 

Miss Lucia Young has presented a finely-bound copy of the Historical edition 
of Hymns Ancient and Modern, with Bishop Frere’s scholarly Introduction. 

Several new books have been bought this term, including Mr. W. H. Reed’s 
Elgar as I knew him ; biographies of Delius by both Claire Delius and Eric Fenby ; 
Masters of Russian Music by Calvocoressi and Abraham; The Sources of Keyboard 
Music in England by Charles Van den Borren,and other important books recently 
published, including the fourth volume of Tovey’s Essays in Musical La 
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LONDON INTER-FACULTY CHRISTIAN UNION 


We are glad to be able to record a very successful term. Four well-attended 
meetings have been held at which Mr. Alfred Buxton, the Rev. Ronald Bevington, 
Dr. Tom Bryan, and Squadron-Leader Dick Rees were the speakers. 

We can still pack a few more into Room 71, without causing undue discomfort. 


H.C.W.B. 
COLLEGE CONCERTS 
THURSDAY, 15th OCTOBER (Chamber) 
SONATA for Violin and Pianoforte, in G major, Op. 30, No. $ eee an «. Beethoven 
Louis Rosen (Scholar), Herrick BuNNEY, A.R.C.M. (Scholar) 
SONGS ned 3 stb + @, Sapphische Ode 
6. Die Mainacht net an oY wet Brahms 


ec. Der Schmied 
Etta Harman (Operatic Exhibitioner) 
Accompanist: Marion Littienoy, A.r.c.m. (Norfolk and Norwich Scholar) 
VIOLONCELLO SOLOS ... ate ee. @ Toccata ... tee eae ow +.» Frescobaldi 
6. Mélodie ... aD on wee Frank Bridge 
VERA CANNING 
Accompanist: J. Wicut Henprrson (Foli Scholar) 


PIANOFORTE SOLO ste + Capriccio in A minor... we E, von Dohndnyi 
Joan Lovety (Kiallmark Scholar) 


SONGS eee see ese +» @, The Pilgrim's Song. ... oo ry Tschaikowsky 
6. The Lilacs ti) x1 we S. Rachmaninoff 
c. Harvest of Sorrow 


Katutren Wittock (Scholar) 
Accompanist: Marion Litrienoy, a.R.c.m. (Norfolk and Norwich Scholar) 
QUINTET for Strings in C Major (K. 515) eee tes eee eee eee 400 Mozart 


Maurice Yosttrvsxy (Scholar) MURIEL SHRAPNEL, A.R.C.M. (Leverhulme Exhibitioner) 
Ratpn NICHOLSON, A.R.C.M. Wenpy Hanson, A.r.c.m, (Ashton Jonson Exhibitioner) 
Hitpa Vow rs (Scholar) 


TUESDAY, 27th OCTOBER 
(Second Orchestra and Senior Conductors’ Class) 


SYMPHONY No, 2, in D major, Op. 36 ao woo at} ssa tee se Beethoven 
1. Davip ELLeNnnerG, 2. Rupotria Dotmetsci, 
3. RocEr Fiskr, 4. Eve Kiso 
SONG... ase ene eve eee «+» Die Loreley ... eee toe tee oo Lisst 


Rutn ALvenpy (Scholar) 
Conductor—LionrL SALTER 


CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, No, 2, in C minor, Op. 18 oe S. Rachmaninoff 


Herrick Bunney, A.r.c.M. (Scholar) 
Conductors— 
1. Pure Biakeg, 2. Micuart Couiins. 3, JAmus Roperrson. 


OVERTURE-FANTASIE ... on Romeo and Juliet ox] 1D Ox Tschaikowshy 
Conductor—Franx Bury 


Conductor—Mr. Constant LAMDERT 


FRIDAY, 30th OCTOBER (First Orchestra 


OVERTURE vce coe on + Hebrides... ie ao Mendelssohn 


ARIA in ves Roberto tu che adoro (Roberto {l Diavolo) On vee Meyerbeer 
Hester Keicury-Peacn, a.r.c.m. (Lilian Eldée Scholar) 


CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra, in D major, Op. 77 ... sae 
HucGnu McCiean (Associated Board Exhibitioner) 


e. 335 a0 ft) eeemtls-ATDerO mmass aD eed ase TY) Mozart 
mse ‘ (Il re pastore) 


Marjorie Avis, A.r.c.M,. (Giulia Grisi Exhibitioner) 
SYMPHONY No. 3, in F major, Op. 90 ae ri Th ‘a0 ae aoe Brahms 
Conductor—Dr. Avkian Bou t, r.r.c.m. (By courtesy of the B.B.C,) 


oes eos Brahms 
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THURSDAY, 12th NOVEMBER (Chamber) 


ORGAN SOLO a oo .-. Sonata in C sharp minor ... a3 «. Basil Harwood 
Joun W. Nicnorrs (Clarke, Victoria Scholar) 
SONGS DS as ae ...a. To Althea from Prison } 


6, Through the Ivory Gate 
c. Love is a Bable 


Gorpon Cuiinton (Scholar) 
Accompanist—Cuar_Les Groves 


TRIO for Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello, in B minor (in one movement) W. S. Lloyd Webber 
(Honorary Scholar) 


=o Parry 


W. S. Lrovp Wenner, A.R.c.M. 
Ceci: Aronowitz (Edmund Grove Exhibitioner) 
ArNnotp Asupy (Scholar) 
SONATA ‘for Hautboy, Op. 166 HD sae Saint-Saéns 


Sipnry Sutcuirre (Kneller Hall Sanolaryi 
Accompanist—Katuieen Wenster (Heywood Lonsdale Scholar) 


PIANOFORTE SOLO ay Toccata and Fugue, in C minor #08 acs aoe Bach 
Marcent& Frew (Associated Board Exhibitioner) 
VIOLONCELLO SOLOS ... a, De la Mare’s Payane ‘ isa «.. Herbert Howells 
(from Lambert's Clavichord) 
6, Granadina ay ate oes oT: Joaquin Nin 
ec. Tonada Murciana 


VALERIE TRIMBLE, A.R.c.M. (Scholar) 
Accompanist—Joan Trimpir 
ARIA nad Fi a Tacea la Notte (II Trovatore) sie ose 00 Verdi 
Muriet H. M. Rae 
Accompanist—Freprrick H. Att, A.r.c.a. (Bruce Scholar) 
SONATA for Violin and Pianoforte, in C minor, Op. 45 aes Sn) 0 Grieg 


Vivienne Bramires (Associated Board Exhibitioner) 
Betty Briamires (Council Exhibitioner) 


THURSDAY,* 26th NOVEMBER (Chamber) 


QUARTET for Strings, in F major, Op. 96 nD a on wee Dvordk 
Perey Coates (Associated Board Exhibitioncr) 
Aubert Cayzer (Edmund Grove Exhibitioner) 
HevGa Darnisiire 
Arnoip Asuny (Scholar) 


PIANOFORTE SOLO AY «. Partita in B flat, No. 1... an on} TD Bach 

Betva Firren. (Exhibitioner) 
VIOLIN SOLOS _... On +a, Romance in G major... ten a ... Beethoven 
6. Hungarian Dance, No. 1 07) ace See Brahms 

‘ Mary Snortr (Associated Board Exhibitioner) 

Accompanist—VioLa TUNNARD 
SONGS a0 Ari aay an a, La Procession ste oss see César Franck 
b, Romance ae sas 1 see «. Debussy 

¢. Mandoline 


Janet Smitu-Mitcer (Leverhulme Exhibitioner) 
Accompanist—Davip Ettennero (Julian Clifford Scholar) 


VIOLONCELLO SOLOS ... + 4, Irish Prelude see cn «.» Hamilton Harly 
b. Scherzo Fantasy 
Dorotny DANDISON, A.R.C.M, 
Accompanist—Pury_iis Russery (Exhibitioner) 
SUITE for Flute, Violin and Harp aa ae ws Eugéne Goossens 


ROSAMOND SAUNDERS (dmuna Grove Exhibitione r) 
Crcit ARONOWITZ ms 
Dorotuy Putten (Scholarship Exhibitioner) 


TUESDAY, 8th DECEMBER (First Orchestra) 
Conductor: Sir THOMAS ee BART., F.R.C.M. 


OVERTURE 34 a ace SUssaScalardiiseta) sc. aoe aes ace Rossini 
SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS for Pianoforte and Orchestra... sve ser César Franck 
BArbARA KERSLAKE, A.R.C.M. (Leverhulme Scholar) 

CONCERTO for Violoncello and Orchestra eas ae aoe eee 25s eas Elgar 
VERA CANNING 
SYMPHONY No, 2, in D major ate Pit =50 ore sts =D «. Sibelius 
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WEDNESDAY, 9th DECEMBER (Choral Class) 
CHORALE ... s+ «se ‘Zion hears her Watchmen’s voices’... 4 a. J. S. Bach 
(from the Church Cantata, “‘ Sleepers, Wake "') 
A GERMAN REQUIEM ... ae see eee one Brahms 


Soloists— 
Motire LAKE, A.R.c.M. (Exhibitioner) 
Dents Dow11nc (Ernest Palmer Operatic Exhibitioner) 


Conductor—Mr. REGINALD Jacgurs 


THURSDAY, roth DECEMBER (Chamber) 


ORGAN SOLO se AD Fantasia and Fugue in C minor ... a Re Bach 
Tuomas N. Tunnarp 
CHACONNE (for Violin alone) oy aaa ets ay eee 
Dorcas McCiran (Associated Board Exhibitioner) 
SONATA for Pianoforte, in G major, No.2... 30 xu ee vee Arnold Bax 
(In one movement) 
LinpDSAY WILLS, A.R.C.M. 
SONGS dee ses sts «. @, Scheiden und Meiden ax ove +. Brahms 
6. Von ewiger Liebe } 
KatuLern M. Lane (Exhibitioner) 
Accompanist—Hupert Dawkes, A.R.C.M. (Scholar) 
SONATA for Pianoforte and Violin, in G major see eee 
Bertue C. Meyer, Frepa DINN, A.R.C.M. 


FRIDAY, 11th DECEMBER 
(Second Orchestra and Senior Conductors’ Class) 


eee on Bach 


eee we G. Lekeu 


OVERTURE ay . “ Froissart "’... ate a) on) ay Elgar 
Conductor—CuARLEs BriGHTMoRE 
URBANO'S CAVATINA (from The Huguenots) int wee Meyerbeer 


Jaxer Bizzett-Howr (Ernest Palmer Operatic Exhibitioner) 
Conductor—Puitir BLAKE 
CONCERTO for Two Violins and Orchestra in D minor O3 tee eee eve Bach 
Avpert Cayzer (Edmund Grove Exhibitioner) 
Percy Coates (Associated Board Exhibitioner) 
Conductor—MIcHAEL COLLINS 
CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra in E flat (K 271)... ase On oe Mozart 
MARY MILES, A.R.C.M. 





Conductors— 
1. Rupo_rn Dotmetscn, 2. Eve Kiscn, 8. Rocer Fiskr 
SUITE wis ia8 ies .» “King Christian II"... ta oe ws Sibelius 
1. Serenade, 2. Elegy, 8. Musette, 4. Nocturne, 6. Ballado 
Conductors— 
1, 2 & 3, Davip Evvenpere, 4 & 5. Rectnatp Goopatt 


Conductor—Mr. Constant LAMprRT 


INFORMAL CONCERTS 
Five Informal Concerts were held during the autumn term, ‘The following 
works were among those performed : vocal duet, “‘ Dirge for Fidele,”’ by Vaughan 
Williams ; violin solo, “‘ Norse Legend,” by Frank Bridge; piano solo, “‘ Rhap- 
sody,”’ by Ireland; and songs, “ Willow, Willow, Willow,’’ and ‘ My Heart is 
like a Singing Bird,’’ by Parry. 


MIDDAY RECITALS 
Two Midday Recitals took place Jast term. No. 82 was given by Mr. James 
Phillips (violoncello) and Mr. Norman Tucker (piano). No. 83 was given by Miss 
Hetty Bolton (piano). 
EVENING RECITALS 
Two Evening Recitals were given. Recital No. 126 was given by the Menges 
String Quartet assisted by Miss Helen Just. Recital No. 127 was given by Miss 
Ruth Pearl (violin) and Miss Marion Littleboy (piano), with Mr. James Robertson 
as accompanist. 
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JUNIOR EXHIBITIONERS’ CONCERTS 

The Junior Exhibitioners gave a concert on November 24th, which contained 
twenty-four items on the programme. Among these items were an “ Air” by 
Battishill, and “‘ Fanfare and Rondeau”’ by Kirnberger, arranged for violin by 
W. H. Reed; and a song “ Christmas Dawn”’ by P. C. Buck. 

On December 18 and 21, the Junior Exhibitioners gave performances of 
“The Snow Qucen,”’ a Play, adapted from Hans Andersen’s Fairy Story, by Angela 
Bull, with Music composed by Lilian Harris. 


OPERA AND DRAMA 


A private Dress Rehearsal of “ Operatic Repertory ” was given 
in the Parry Opera Theatre on Friday, 4th December, 1936, at 8 p.m. 
The programme was as follows :— 


“ Orpheus,” Act III (Gluck) 


Orpheus Eira HALMAN 
durydice soe see wee 500 ses ies oun Puyitus ANDREWS 
Amor 500 ax ws Grace Rose-INNES 
Conductor: Pirie BLAKE 

Scene from Act II “ The Magic Flute” (Mozart) 
Papagena ‘ a MARGARET TAYLOR 
Papageno on aes nee O00 oes 5 ann ... Gryn Evans 
First Genii... oon Ou ere 0 000 on ... ANNE Pratr 
Second Genii ... 8 ond ou: ox 000 ..» | GraAcE Rose-INNES 
Third Genii... oc 500 on) tee ong so DIANA HERRING 

Conductor: Davin ELLenperG (Julian Clifford Scholar) 

Scene from “ Aida” (Verdi) 

Aida see a0 200 see oes see .. RutH OssHER 
Amneris Ourve HAti 


Chorus of Slaves : 
Misses Andrews, Allenby, Armstrong, Bartlett, Cranswick, Herring, Hudson, 
Keighly-Peach, Methold, Pilcher, Rose-Innes, Taylor, Turner, Wilson, Wood 

Messrs. Benskin, Dowling, Evans, Lera, Luttman 
Moorish Dancing Slaves : 
Misses Blont, Edye, Melville, Rowland, Sterndale-Bennett, Stevenson 


Conductor: CHARLES BRIGHTMORE 


“ Madam Butterfly,” Act II (Puccini) 
Madam Butterfly (Cho-cho-san) AG = ... Marjorrzs STEVENTON 
Suzuki (Cho-cho-san’s servant) sis ate ots aD Diana Herrinc 
Sharpless (United States Consul of Nagaski)  ... eve Denis DowLInG 
Gore) «.. xi aes a x15 are 250 500 Henry Lurraan 
Prince Yamadori oo0 aes Ree ae soe ong . Vincent Lara 
Trouble (Cho-cho-san’s child) ers ae ae .. ANTHONY THOMSON 
Conductor: Jas RoBERTSON (Leverhulme Scholar) 
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The Operas under the direction of Mr. HerwaNN Grunesaum, Hon.R.C.M. 
The Operas produced by Mr. Carrns James, Hon.R.C.M. 
Ballet arranged by Miss Mary SKEAPING 
Pianofortes: Eric Harrison and Huserr DAWKES 
Stage Conductor: Dayrp ELLENBERG 
Stage Manager: Eric GILDER 

Assisted by RurH ALtensy, HENRY LUTMAN 

Dresses arranged by Mrs. Gorcx, Hon.R.C.M. 
Master Mechanist: Max Lesiie Electrician: J. HuGues 


THE TERM’S AWARDS 
CHRISTMAS TERM, 1936 


The Director has approved the following awards :— 


Council Exhibitions— 
Marchant, Gwendolen Pianoforte 


Sawyer, Margaret BE. Pianoforte 
Tibble, aye .. Viola 

Hurd, Pe s ... Singin 

Nix, Katiiese OiGien Violin’ 
Eastman, Emily V. ... Singing 
Wright, Joan E. .. Pianoforte 
Reed, Marjorie .. Pianoforte Acc. 
Dyson, Ruth .. Pianoforte 
Mayer, Berthe C. ... Pianoforte 
Gibson, Una P. E. ... Harp 


Edmund Grove Exhibition— 


Carter, Mary ... Violin 
Lake, Mollie... ... Singing 
Jackson, Evelyn... Singing 


London Musical Society’s Prize 
for Singers— 

Whitlock, Kathleen 

Director’s Extra Awards (L.M.S. Prize)— 
Andrews, Phyllis 
Luttman, Henry 

Wesley Exhibitions— 
Harrison, Eric G. 
Allt, Frederic H. 
Dawkes, Hubert A. 
Woodham, Ronald E. 


Arthur Normand Prize— 
Bunney, Herrick, C. W. 


The Director has approved the following additional Awards :— 


John Astor Fund— 
Exhibitions for one year to 
December, 1937— 
Allenby, Ruth 
Clinton, Gordon 
Danels, Haydon 
Davies, Mair 
Davies, Roy 
Dowling, Denis 
George, Alan 
Halman, Ella 
Herwald, Judith 
Hodgson, Beatrice 
Keating, Cecilia 
Litvin, Natasha 
Magec, Kathleen 
Parrock, Tom 
Pilgrim, Philip 
Rosen, Louis 
Scott, Robert 
Wightman, Thomas 
For one year from September, 1936, 
to July, 1937— 
Saunders, Rosamond 
Grants in Aid— 
Auton, John 
Coad, Alan 
Neill, Audrey 
Thompson, Gordon 
White, Dorothy 


Liverpool Scholarship— 
Robinson, Hilary (Violoncello) 


Norfolk and Norwich Scholarship— 
For one year— 
Tunnard, Viola (Pianoforte) 


Scholarship Exhibition— 
To December, 1937— 
Cox, William (Bassoon) 
George, Alan (Clarinet) 
Julian Clifford Scholarshi 
for Conductors— 
Renewed to April, 1937— 
Ellenberg, David 
Katharine Florence Boult Scholarship 
for Conductors— 
Renewed to April, 1937— 
Yourovysky, Emanuel 


Carlotta Rowe Composition 
Scholarship Grant— 
To December, 1937— 
Morgan, Patria 


anet Heriot Thomson Scholarship and 
Aarianne Rowe Singing Scholarship 
Grant— 
To December, 1937— 
Thomas, Elizabeth 
Musicians’ Company Medal— 
Dossor, Lance 
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Dove Prize— _. Wodchouse Fund Grant— 
Canning, Veronica To December, 1937— 
Shrapnel, Muriel Bull, Robert 
Manns Memorial Prize— Director’s Exhibition— 
Joseph, Anne To April, 1937— 
Mason, Denis McClean, Hugh 
Leverhulme Exhibition— Operatic Exhibitions— 
Mods, 1937— | To July, 1937— _ 
rimble, Valerie Ciaparra, Beatrice 


Wilson, Phyllis 


A.R.C.M. EXAMINATION 
OCTOBER AND DECEMBER, 1936 


PrANororre (TACHING)— VIOLIN (TEACHING) 
Chenevix-Trench, Budworth, Harold Jackson 
Margaret Georgiana Gunn, Diana Dymock Elizabeth 
Harrison, Kathleen Howe, Lesley Theodora 


Howie, Jean Ross 

Kerr, Mona 

Kirk, Elizabeth Mary Hamilton 
Lesser, Helen Lucy 


Vioir (Soro PERFORMANCE) — 
a. Blamires, Vivienne 
Stares, Flora Esther Lilian 


Tibble, Mavis Gwendoline VIOLA (TEACHING) 
Speak, Gwendoline Dixon-Smith, ' 
Pranorontr: (SoLo PrRFORMANCE)— Mathiesen Baedetick James John 
a. Dornan, Stephen 2 
a, Dyson, Barbara Ruth VIOLONCELLO (TeacntnG)— 
a. Firtel, Bella Dorothy Holland, Antonia Eardley 
a. Gipps, Ruth Dorothy Louisa Erocurion— 
Lindsay, Moberly, Jean Eleanor Stuart 


Mildred Forrest Drummond 
a, Lovell, Joan Isabel Lind 
a. Norris, Jean Patricia (ob nih Mila dk D d 
Stigall, Llizabeth Gertrude Mdred borrest Urummon 
a. Webster, Kathleen Mary Tue TEACHING oF piUaICAL oa 
Stncinc (Punic) — TION AND GENERAL TUSICAL AISTORY— 
Lawson, Catherine Fraser Tomlins, Margaret Cecilia Edith 


Ossher, Ruth Leona 
Whitlock, Kathleen 


a, Competent knowledge of Harmony 


Turory or Mustc— 


LIST OF DATES, 1937 


EASTER TERM, 1937 
(11 weeks term ) 


Harr TERM BEGINS... a3 Thursday, 11th February 
TERM ENDS si Ter ve Saturday, 2oth March 


MIDSUMMER TERM, 1937 
(13 weeks term ) 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION ee Wednesday, 21st April 
TERM BEGINS... Sa oes Monday, 26th April 
HAtr TERM BEGINS... ist Thursday, roth June 


TERM ENDS sei Se ae Saturday, 24th July 
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Royal College of Music Union 
| SSE Ta ROUNDED Sts: Oo TOES 
President: SIR HUGH “ALLEN, G.C.V.O. 
Hon. Secretary : MISS’ MARION SCOTT 
Hon: “Treasurer: MISS BEATRIX DARNELL 
Assistant Hon, Secretary > MISS. WOLRIGE GORDON, 
Asiatant Hon. Treasmer; MR. RUPERT ERLEBACH | 
Editor ‘of R.C.M." Magazine : MISS’ MARION SCOTT 
Hon: Secretary, RoC My Magazine: MISS. WINIFRED BOWDEN SMITH 
_ Hom. Secretary and Treasurer, RCM. Union Loan Fund : 
THE HON. NORAH “DAWNAY | 
Hon. Aaditors : DR: F. G. SHINN ind MR. S. P. WADDINGTON 


* 


THE ‘SOCIETY consists of past and present pupils, the. 
Officers of the College, and others: invited by the Committee 

fo become Members. Its principal object is ‘to strengthen 
the bond between’ present and former pupils’ of the College, 
Its activities include an Annual “At Home” in the Concert ~ 
Hall in the summer, an Annual General Meeting in the Easter 
Term, occasional meetings at ‘Members’ houses, and other — 
social fixtures. ¢ tA 
THE SUBSCRIPTION for present pupils of the = 0) 
College and for two years ‘after they cease to be pupils is at Ch a earl 
the reduced rate of 5/- per annum. All other persons pay Het pine 
7/6 per annum, except’ Members residing outside the British Nyt ta 
Isles, who pay 3/2 The financial year commences on = 
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Ist January. tat tial! Pg wos oie Ca ree! ihe meh Vy ne ine pg a 
THE UNION OFFICE (Room 69a) 4: gel tise ae 


and enquiries during term on Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday 
afternoons from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. Se RS Dene Stns Be aly os 
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List of Members’ Names and Addresses (issued periodically) | Re ige 
are included in the annual subscription to the Union. a ar con Ags 
A LOAN FUND exists in connection with the Union, for 
which only Menibers are eligible as applicants, ae 
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